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Purity Personified 


No other soap leaves such a sense of freshness 
and cleanliness as Lifebuoy Soap. Use it anyg . 
way you wish and you will find it has unusuag’ 
and exceptional properties. It not only cleanse 
like magic but also safeguards the health, as i 
disinfects—purifies, at the same time. Buy <¢ 

cake and use it all up and if not all we say o’ 
it, dealer will promptly refund purchase moner 
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“‘DARRE. 


OF THE BLESSED ISLES~ 
By IRVING BACHELLER, Author of “EBEN HOLDEN” 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


. “have read of late few more delightful stories than ‘ Darrel of the Blessed Isles.’ Entirely fresh in 
conception and plot, it leads one with gentle but absorbing. interest and with, skilfully managed sur- 

“prises and incidents. There is a sweetness and'strength about the whole book rarely found in the 
novels of the day, and in its own genre unsurpassed.” welt z 


NEWALL DWIGHT HILLIS 


“* Darrel of the Tees Isles’ is at once the latest and the best of Mr. Bacheller’s stories. ; It is an 
idyl of love and tht.story of a great happiness that came through self-sacrifite; dnd expiation. Mr. 
Bacheller has clothed life’s simplicities with enduring charm and beauty, and made honor and self- 
‘sacrifice, truth and lové, seem the only things that are really worth while.” 
Postpaid, $1.50 


a 











LIONS OF THE LORD 


By HARRY. LEON. WILSON; Author of “‘THE SPENDERS.” Postpaid, $1.50 


In his romance of the old West, “ The Lions of the Lord,” Mr.. Wilson, whose ‘The Spenders” is 
one of the successes of the present year, shows an advance in strength.and grasp both in art and life. 
It is a thrilling tale of the Mormon settlement of Salt Lake City, with all its grotesque comedy, grim 
tragedy, and import to American civilization. For the first time in a novel is the tragi-comedy of the 
Mormon development adequately set forth. 
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WARLOCK 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Author of “DOROTHY SOUTH,” 
“A CAROLINA CAVALIER” Postpaid, $1.50 


BROOKLYN TIMES 


“ Like all Mr. Eggleston’s stories, the atmosphere 
is clean and wholesome, the sentiment pure. It 
is an eminently readable story, whose characters 
are amiable, gentle folk.” 





By CHURCHILL WILLIAMS, Author of 
“J. DEVLIN—BOSS” Postpaid, $1.60 


LOUISVILLE COURIER JOURNAL 


“Such a good book is a credit to American lit- 
erature. To have recognized General Grant’s 
true personality and to have placed it in such 
fitting scenes without sacrificing historical accu- 
racy is a notable achievement.” . : 
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APPLETONS’ NEW BOOKS 
LOVE LETTERS OF MARGARET FULLER 


1845-1846 
With an introduction by JuL1a WARD Howe, To which are added the Reminiscences of Ralph 
: Waldo Emerson, Horace Greeley, and Charles T. Congdon. 


Co 
r2mo, cloth, gilt top, uncut, $1.35 net. B Th 
lege f 


A New Volume in the Historic Lives Series. — 


SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON 


By AUGUSTUS C. BUELL, Author of “ Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy.” 
Illustrated. s2mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Prof. WILLIAM P. TRENT of Columbia University. 


A New Volume in the Literature of the World Series, Edited by Epmunp GossE. 
s2mo, cloth, $1.40 net. 


THE UNWELCOME MRS. HATCH 
By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 


Those who know Mrs. Harrison’s play of the same name will appreciate the stirring dialogue, 
rapid action, dramatic situations and originality of plot which characterize every page of this 
fascinating story. 




















r2mo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $1.25. 


D. APPLETON & COMPAN NEW YORK | BOSTON 
wane “NEW TRUTHS FOR A 


When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. N EW AGE 99 pan, 6. eo 


—_ CONTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago?—The Lord’s Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation of 

ave on 00 ty the Word of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to under- 
stand the Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Un- 
Lard Jeous Christ save Man? “The Reesrrection ; How and 
rd Jesus Christ save Man? -The urrection : How an 
Whenever you need any book, or When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
any information about books, write and How is Man Judged t—Heaven and Hell.—25 Vents. 

3 A Gall or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 

to me and you will receive prompt Rooms. 3 W. 2th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 


attention and low prices. FR E E ! FR E E ! 

THE NEW YORK BANKER. 

ere ae eRe stemengt nin cot aeaaes me nae 
ining 


j i i and most reliable information on the m 

in all departments of literature is 2 cipal companies,” sted “and unlisted 
prices, etc. ery investor should have 

vary complete. will send it free for three months upon request. 


A. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


An Assortment of Catalogues R ik 5. Press Cutting 
: , og ome § Bureau 
and special slips of books at re- wil send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
. .. about you, your nds, or any subject on which you want 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. to be “up to date.” Every bn Bam» and periodical of im- 
ema 3 in the United States and Europe is searched. 
a ‘erms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


F. E. GRANT, WA 2ER, cee erga ee mroees eee 
23 West Forty-Second Street, New York a ae =a = 
y t THE INDEPENDENT 
= 130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
, , . ; z A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
=$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents, 
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EDUCATION 
CONNECTICUT 
ConnxcTiouT Wallingford, 23 Academy St. 
THE PHELPS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
College preparatory and special courses 
Address Miss Sara 8. PoeLps KELSEY. 











CONNECTICUT, Windsor. 


s Prepares 
The Campbell School for Girls tor shy cot- 
lege for women, Regular and Special courses. Music, Art, Lan- 
guages. Particularly attractive home and social life. Forcircular 
of full information address, A. H. CampBELL, A.M., Ph.D. 


WASHINGTON, 1. C&C. 
WasHineton, D. C., 1401 Massachusetts Ave., and 1212-1214 
14th St., N. W. 








Gunston. 


A school for Girls and Young Ladies. Illustrated Catalogue. 
Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY BR. Mason. 


ILLINOIS 
ILLINoIs, Winnetka (Sixteen Miles from Chicago). 


GIRTON SCHOOL 
A BOARDING SGHOOL- FOR GIRLS 


Highest academic and musical advantages. Certificate admits 
to college. Healthful location. Twelve acres of beautiful 
grounds. For illustrated year book, address Box 38. 

Francis Kine Cooks, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LASELL SEMINARY 


Auburndale, Mass. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young women, 
adding its specialty of Household Economics, Boston Masters 
of Music and Art. Awnex department of household practice a 
decided success. For catalogue, address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


Meiville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 5. BOSTON, MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 
FoR Grris. A College Preparatory Course. The Misses Gil- 
man Principals. 

Address Miss Fanny C. Guitp, Acting Principal. 
































CONSERVATORY 
— OFMUSIC _ 


BOSTON, Mass. 


All the advantages of the finest and most completely 
equipped Conservatory building in the world, the at- 
mosphere ofa recognized center of Art and Music and 
association with the masters in the Profession are 
offered students at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Thorough work in all departments of music. 
Courses can be arranged in Elocution and Oratory, 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
All particulars and year book will be sent on application. 














LAWRENCE ACADETTY, Groton, [iass. 
Endowed, limited school for boys over ten. Founded 1793. Fits 
for all colleges, scientific and technical schools. Ro extras. 


30. 
For year book address H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 





In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL, W4t4" 


A superior preparatory school for boys. 
~ ee we J. H. Prtussvry, A.M., Principal. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


GIRLS. Send for circular. 
Auna M. Goodvow, 4.B., Principal, Waban, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan College of Mines. 


F W. MoNAIR, President. 
Regular summer term opens June 8. For Year Book giving list 
of graduates and their occupations, apply to 
PRESIDENT or SECRETARY, Houghton, Michigan. 

















Emerson College 
ton of Oratory 


Charles Wesley Emerson, President. 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature 
and Pedagosy in America. It aims to de- 
velop in the student a knowledge of his own 
powers in expression, whet as acrea- 
ve thinker or an interpreter. A beauti- 
2 37 ful new building. Summer sessions. 
a) t to teach Oratory , 
hetoric, Literature 
For catalogue and 


yraduates are sou; 
Physical Culture, 
5 A Music, Pedagogy. 
all information apply to; 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Massacuusetts, NorTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. Saver V. Core, A.M., D.D. 

69th year — Sept. 16. 1908. Endowed college preparatory, 
with advanced courses for high school graduates and others. Art 
and Music. Experienced teachers. Native French and German. 
New brick gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket- 
ball, flela-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Location health- 
ful and beautiful, within thirty miles-of Boston.%For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Ma @, 




















NEW YORK 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHocoL 


General_and Coll Pr tory Courses. 
For Girls. Large Tectontion erounds, 
Riverside Drive, S5tb and SG6th Sts., New York City. 


PALMER INSTITUTE 


STARKEY SEMINARY. 
A Boarding school for boys and girls 
ay situnted on Seneca Lake. 
uilding new and modern improve- 
ments. Best health record. Ten 
' teachers, all specialists, train for 
any College or Business, or finish in Art,or Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. Fall term opens first week in September. Address 
Martyn Summerbell. D D.. President. Lakemont. Yates Co.,N.Y. 


as property for many years occupied by Prof. Siglar 
as Siglar’s Preparatory School for Boys is now for 
rent. The buildings are admirably located in Newburgh-on- 
Hudson, on an elevation commanding extensive view of 
river and mountain scenery, with a large campus for fresh 


air and games. Apply to 
ba i od SHIPP & OSBORN, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

















PENFIELD-SNYDER®CLASSES (on: "tntiviauai 


care. Home {for[three {or four girls wishing higher branches 
$450-500 Misses SNYDER, Watertown, N. Y 
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PACKARD ___ 
COMMERCIAL ‘SCHOOL 
46th Year Begins Monday, September Ist, 1903 





TO YOUNG MEN: No live of commercial employment offers 


richer. pecun 
the postion of office amanuensis, 
reali » doubtless many more of them would enter this field 


rewards or better chances for motion than 


If-they could be made to 


rather than enlist in the overcrowded and underpaid occupations. 
The calls upon the Packard School for young men well qualified 


for steno; 
supply 


raphic work are at ail times greatly in excess of the 
be opportunity is exceptional for 
with a good general education. 


right young men 





Telephone, 101-18 


BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND DEPARTIMEN!IS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Day and Evening 


Enter at Any Time 








‘Stone Upon Stone’’ 


is not only the translation of its name, 
but describes the thorough, conser- 
val ding of character and 
education given to 


of we = 
The Ossinin 
School for Girls [®gburb=s,t 


u*"\)J2 Special attention given to the acquirement of 

grace, dignity an retiuement of bearing and 

manner. Prepares for college. Certificate admits to 

leading colleges. Also academic course with advanced 

courses in Art and Music. Fully equipped gymnasium, 

36th year. Year book with views of the school on application. 
Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal, Ossining the-Hudson, N.Y. 

















OHIO 





Oun10, Cincinnati, Avondale, Lenox Place. 
ScHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
THE H. THANE MILLER ogni Day School, 
Limited in numbers. Preparatory and advanced courses. Special 
advantages in Languages. Literature, History and Art. Prepara- 
tion for Foreign travel. Address 
tMrs. Emma P. SMITH MILLER, or Miss E. Louis Parry, A.M. 


OBERLIN Jist Year begins 
COLLEGE September 23, 1908. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 

A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped with libra 
ries, nuseums, laboratories, and gymnasia, Seventeen butldings. 
Departments: ‘The College, the Academy, the Theological Sem- 
inary, the Conservatory of Music. Also courses in Drawing 
Painting, and a tour years’ Normal Course in Physical Training fer 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1475 students this year. For full 
information address the Secretary, 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA 








Pennsylvania College 
For Women Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Founded in 1899. Complete college course leading to degree of 

.B. Also Preparatory Department with certificate that admits 
to leading colleges. A faculty drawn from the great institutions 
of the eountey. Great opportunities in Music and Art. Enjoys 
advantages of city location, while spacious grounds give it the 
privacy of the country. For catalogue address, 


THE PRESIDENT. 








Washington Seminary 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Sixty-seventh year be 
‘ins “mm. 16, 1908. For cata'ogue, address 
iss MaRY MACDONALD and Miss CurisTiaNa C. THOMPSON, 
Principals, 











“TENNESSEE 
We need 
at once a 


Teachers Wanted at once a 


teachers, both experienced and inexperienced. We have 
more calls this year than ever before. Schools and colleges 
supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address 
with stamp, ’ 


AMERIGAN TEAGHERS’ ASSOGIATION, 
J.L. Graham, LL.D., Manager, Mempbis, Tenn. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville. ‘ 


THE NASHVILLE COLLEGE LAW SCHOOL. 


Two years’ course leads to LL.B. degree Prepares for 
Admission to the Bar. Advance courses leading to LL.M., 
DC.L ,and LL.D. 

All courses in Law are now taught by the Correspondence 
Method, the same as in Residence. 

For further information address 


THE SECRETARY, Nashville College. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


epens its 46th year cont. 80th. Full corps of instructors. Semi- 
nary Settlement. Affiliated schools of music, woman’s work, and 
missions. Diploma and BD. degrees. Merit scholarships. Fel- 
lowship for two years to each class. Address 


Prof. H. M. Scort, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 











MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


NINETY-SIXTH Year Begins Sept. 16, 1903. 


Thorough instruction in required and elective courses for col- 
lege graduates in all branches of theological study. Special 
lectures upon missionary and practical questions. Student asso- 
ciate work in Boston and other city churches. For fully descrip- 
tive catalogues or views apply to Pretesser DAY. . 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New Brunswick, N. J- 











OBER LIN 
Theological Seminary 


7ist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with special advantages 
in the Caliege and Comservaror of Music. 4 
Prof, E. 1. BOSWOKTH, Dean, Oberlin, Obie. 





swe STRENGTH-GIVER, cinpeen 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, and : 

















HOTELS—NEW 








Among the Oxford Hills. 


PROSPECT INN 


Bethel, Maine. 


An ideal resort, commanding one of the 
most magnificent views in the entire White 
Mountain region. Delightful climate. Beau- 
tiful drives. Rowing, Fishing, Hunting, 
Tennis, etc. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Cc. F. LORD, Proprietor. 
In the Green Mountains. 


THE MONTVERT, 


Middletown Springs, Vt. 


Opened June 20; famous mineral springs; all 





outdoor amusements; rates, $15 per week and up 
send for illustrated booklet. 


GEORGE L. WRIGHT, Jr., Proprietor. 
At Hotel Somerset, 150 West 47th St., N. Y., 10 
A. M to4 P. M. 


N a most desirable location, and in thoroughly refined 

surroundings, and on the shore of the Atlantic near to 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H., may be secured by those of un- 
doubted repute, who will present highest references, A 
HOME anti Oct. ist. The family will not number more than 
six. Apply to MRS. POTTS, KITTERY POINT, MAINE. 


HOTEL PILGRIM, 
PLYMOUTH, MASS, 


This house has just been thoroughly repaired and newly fur 
nished. Public and private baths, etc. A home for rest and com- 
fort. Will open JUNE 10th, 1908, Booklet on application. 

A. B. DAVIS, Manager. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 











ENGLAND 


VO. 9-9-9) 9-9" 4-5 9-5-9949" 9)" 9-9" 


Fenwick ‘Hall! 


On the Sound. 
= “AN IDEAL FAMILY RESORT.” 


At the Mouth of the Beautiful : 
Gonnecticut River. 4 


One hundred miles from New York. The coolest resort @ 
on tne Atlantic Coast. Large, airy rooms, elevator, steam 
heat, etc. Fine golf course, abounding in natural hazards & 
and kept in perfect condition on hotel grounds. Bathing, \ 
boating and special accommodations for automobiles. 
Superb roads. Fine fishing. Every form of amusement. § 
% Pure spring water. Hotel newly renovated, comfortable § 
4 and perfectly appointed. Resident physician. “ 


Opened Early in June. 


For booklets and further information, address 


A. L. SENTON, « The Arlington,” 
NEW YORK CiTY. § 


2. o)-3!- 9's? 





+o) 9) 9) 





> 


evevere) 


18-20 West 26th Street, - 


21> ~, ~> 7 MP iw 
RRR GERACE 


THE POCAHONTAS 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE, 


Entrance of PORTSMOUTH HARBOR. The most beautiful on the 
coast, and great naval station. Visited annually by North Atlantic 
Squadron. Fine boating, bathing, fishing, golf, tennis, etc. Rates 
$12.00 to $25.00 a week, FURNISHED COTTAGES TO RENT 
NEAR HOTEL. Address MRS. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager, The 
Abbotsford, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


RIVERSIDE INN 


KENNEBUNKPORT, Descriptive catalogue 
MAINE. sent on application. 
H. F. HUTCHINS, PROPRIETOR. 














INTERVALE HOUSE white Mountains 


At the head of and overlooking the famous Saco Valley, in the 
midst of the most beautiful scenery in the White Mountains. 


I Hotel perfectly appointed ; 


tance telephone. 
Send for iflustrated booklet. 


Or A. H. BUCK, 3 Park Place, N. Y. 








H. S. MUDGETT, Intervale, N. H. 


lighted with electricity; open fire places, 
steam heat; many rooms with private baths; telegraph and long dis- 
Excellent Golf Links. 


Special rates for June. 
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The United vale Hole 


BOSTON. 


Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 
Streets, only two blocks from the South Terminal 
Station and convenient to the shopping dis- 
trict. Reasonable rates, unexcelled table and 
good, comfortable rooms. 


TARIFF OF RATES: 


American Plan, = = $2.50 per day & up. 
European Pian (room only) 1060 * * aap 


TILLY HAYNES, JAMES G. HICKEY, 


Proprietor. Manager. 








PEQUOT HOUSE 


and 22 Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
On Long Island sound 


FAMO 


Us YACHTING MACADAM 
HARBOR 


HEADQUARTERS DRIVES 

500 Guests. Opens June 17th 
Write for COTTAGE LIFE AT PEQUOT 
WM. H. HAGER, Prop. 








OUT ON THE COOL OCEAN 
NFFGAN BAKER ISLANO,MASS. For 
THE WINNEEGAN, lay Uy hy _ information address 


ILLA LUZERNE 


Lake Waramaug 
NWEW PRESTON, CONN. 


IN THE BERKSHIRES T. G. BENTE, Proprietor. 
NEW YORK 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Shelter Island Heights, N. Y—A Select Family Hotel. Open 
from May to Oct. Located on Peconic Pa; Golf, tennis, and all 
sports. For particulars address, C. M. WROY, Manager. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 


Two Heurs trom New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Opens June 20. 1,200 ft. elevation. 
N. 8S. HOWE. L. A. TWOROGER, Asst. Mgr. 
Post Office Address, Pawling, New York. 
Circulars, etc. at Scofield’s,1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


White Sulphur Springs and Baths. 
Pavilion Hotel and Cottages. 

Awarded a Diploma and Medal at the Paris Exposition in 1900. 
Baths open June 15. Pavilion open June 20. 
Newly equipped Sanitarium Complete with Baths and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Send for pamphlet. JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 




















Columbia Hall, Taconic Inn 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Now open for the reception of guests. Beautifully located in the 
heart of the BERKSHIRE HILLS. Hotel grounds comprise fort 
acres, divided into gardens, walks, and relay ounds, The world- 
famed healingmineral spring in courtya: otel, with bathhouse 
and large swimming pools. Special rates for June ; pamphlets. 


Address WILLIAM ST. LAWRENCE, 


POCANTICO HILLS 


BERKELEY INN 


And Cottages, Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 


Now open. Personal inspection one a Real country. Well 

shaded lawns. Driving, un-w untry roads, wheel- 

ing, tennis, bowling, especially attractive f for families. Hour 

and 15 minutes from ity Hall. Carriage by appointment. 
MISS LEMMON, 61 West 104th St 








NEW PLIMPTON HOTEL, 


Watch Hill, Rhode Island. 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER. 


Many improvements including 
Suites with Private Baths. 


ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 


Surf and Still Water Bathing, Boating, Fishing, 
Golf, Tennis, Etc. For descriptive booklet, 


Address THOMAS PARKES, Prop., 
New York City Address, Hotel Hamilton, 132 W. 45th St. 











St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York... . 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able mp Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
—— secured and retain for it a patronage of the high est 
order. 





WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors, 
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EKEdgemere Hotel, 


EDGEMERE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. 
NOW OPEN. 


35 Minutes from New York City, via Long Island Railroad. Finest Hotel onthe Coast. Directly on the Ocean. 
Hotel Newly Decorated this Season. Two Hundred Rooms With or Without Private Bath. 
ELLIOTT & CARRIGAN, Managers. THOMAS C. WARD, Booking Agent, Edgemere Hotel. 


LELETTIILILLILILLLLIELITITT 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


. & EUROPEAN PLAN 


Je 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE 
SHOPPING DISTRICT 


A Modern First-class Hotel. Complete in all its 
appointments. Furnishings and decorations en- 
tirely new throughout. Accommodations for 500 
guests; 150 suites with baths. Hot and cold water 
and telephone in every room. Cuisine unexcelled. 


Absolutely Fireproof 
The only hotel in Manhattan 
fronting both Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue. 


GEORGE W. SWEENEY, Prop 


SELLELELELELELLELLELELELELILLIIL IF EL LLL LLITTTY 


em 
Broadway, Fifth Ave. & 27th St., New York. 
“cttFt 
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DENIS 


HOTEL 
Broadway and Eleventh St, 
(OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH), 
New York 


CONDUCTED ON EUROPEAN 
PLAN AT MODERATE RATES 


Table d’Hote Breakfast 
D 50c. 
a Table d’Hote Dinner 





$1.25 and $1.50. 





business districts. 


Centrally located and most convenient to amusement and 


Of easy access from depots and ferries 
by Broadway cars direct, or by transfer. 








WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 











The Leading Hotel 
of the Catskills. 


The (Grand Hotel 


Catskill Mountains, N. Y. 
Now Open. 











Every comfort and convenience of a high-class 
city hotel in the heart of the Catskill Mountains. 
A magnificent resort for pleasure and health. 
Golf links and tennis courts on hotel grounds. 
Swimming tank of four thousand square feet. 
Superb scenery, walks and drives. Absolutely pure 
water from celebrated “ Diamond” Spring. Culi- 
nary department under the personal supervision of 
the Chef of the Lakewood Hotel, famous for its 
cuisine. Most accessible hotel in the mountains. 
Parlor Cars from New York direct to hotel grounds. 


H. E, EDER, [llanager. 
New York Office; 249 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Telephone, 1003 Madison Square. 





MISGELLANEOUS 


DEER PARK HOTEL 


DEER PARK, MD. 





Most Delightful Summer Resort of the 
Alleghenies. 


Swept by mountain breezes, 2,800 feet above sea level 
Absolutely free from malaria, hay fever and mosquitoes, 
Reached without change of cars froma all priocipal cities via 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Every modern convenience. 
Rooms en suite with private baths. Electric Lights, Long 
Distance Telephone, Elevator, Turkish Baths, Swimming 
Pools, Golf Links, Tennis Courts, Bowling Alleys, Magnificent 
Drives, Complete Livery Service. Annapolis Naval Academy 
Band. Hotel remodeled with additional conveniences and 
renovated throughout. All cottages have been taken for 
the season. Open from June 20th to September 30th. 

For rates and information address W. E. Burwell, Man- 
ager, Deer Park. Garrett County, Md. 





| 161 BROADWAY. 
1 688 BROADWAY. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 
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BEDFORD SPRINGS HOTEL, 


BEDFORD, PENNA. 
‘“‘Carlsbad of America.” 


A Health and Pleasure Resort of the Highest Type. 


Valuable Mineral Springs and Baths under Professional Supervision. 


Extensive Improvements made during the Past Year. 


En: Suite with Bath. 
Finest Nine-Hole Golf Course in the State. 


Also Manager of 


Our Illustrated Booklet Tells the Story—You Should Read It. 


H. E. BEMIS, Manager. 


Rooms 





HOTELS COLONIAL and ROYAL VICTORIA, Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. 























TY’N-Y-COED 


CAMPOBELLO ISLAND, N, B. 


OPPOSITE EASTPORT, MAINE 


OPENS JULY 1. No more picturesque region on the whole Atlantic Coast. A 
delightful summer climate ; golf, fishing, sailing ; train service direct to Eastport. 


For circulars and information address 


FRED E. JONES, - Hotel Buckminster, 


Cor. Commonwealth Ave. and Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 











ing, Fishing. Best place in the country for Hay Fever people. 








MUSKOKA LAKE, ONT., CANADA. | /; 
BEAUMARIS HOTEL. 


Finest situation on Muskoka Lake. 
Has been remodeled and enlarged. 
First-class nine-hole Golf Links, Tennis Lawn, Bathing, Boat- 


Write for Rooklet. EDWARD PROWRE, Proprietor. 





town, N. Y., State Hospital Lats before decidin: 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of neryous and mental paticnts received. Twenty: 


Broadway and 
G3d Street 








five years’ erience: late First ‘Ascletant Physician in Middile- 
RNCER KINNEY. M.D.. Raston. Pa, 








ROXMOUOR, WUODLAND, ULSTER CO., N. ¥ 


Tent accomodation can be offered. 





A wild, quiet retreat, Booklet on application. #. B, MILLER. 








—————— 7 
BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of THE Inps- 








PENDENT will be furnished by us 
the rate of 35 cents each. included, hy us at Send for Descriptive 





DENT, 
1” Strept, New Yory. 





FIREPROOF, MODERN, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 

All Cars Pass the Empire, 


W, JOHNSON QUINN, 
Booklet. ‘Proprietor. 

















NEW YORK GITY 
MODERATE RATES, 
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Your 
Vacation in 
Colorado 


TOURIST TICKETS FOR HALF FARE 


A Colorado py this oo will cost very little. We are going to sell = - 
round trip tickets from Chicago for $30. From St. Louis $25. Practically Burlinoton 
half fare. Eastern railroad agents will sell through tickets based on these > 
rates. This will enable people of moderate means to spend their holi- Houte 
day in the delightful Colorado country. Special tickets will be sold July 1 
to 10 for even less than named above. 


OUR HANDBOOK OF COLORADO 


which we will send if requested, without charge, tells all about the hotels, boarding houses 
and ranches, their prices, names and addresses of the proprietors, attractions within reach, 
rates for livery, the fishing and hunting, charges for guides,etc. You can get excellent 
accommodations for $8 to $10 a week. Send foracopy. Do it éoday and with the book 
I will enclose a circulartelling about the railroad ticket rates and our fast “one night on 
the road” trains between Chicago or St. Louis and Colorado. 

There is no place in the world like Colorado for beauty of mountain scenery and 
perfection of climate —it is ideal. I have never known anyone to return from Colorado 
disappointed. Where could you find a more delightful place to spend your vacation ? 

Don’t forget. Send soday for a copy of our Colorado handbook. It is well worth 
looking over even if you don’t make the trip. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. & Q. Ry., CHICAGO 
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Colorado, the Black Hills 
Yellowstone National Park 


and a score of other places of interest to the tourist, offer to the 
seeker after rest and recreation a panorama of majestic mountain 
peaks, virgin forests, imposing cataracts, laughing mountain brooks, 
vast pleasure grounds where game is abundant and lakes and streams 
where the fishing is excellent. 
The hotels are of the best and include all classes of service, from 
the elaborate completeness of the larger hotels to the more economical 
accommodations afforded at numerous boarding houses and hotels 
where prices range from $6 to $15 per week. The 


Chicago & North-Western Railway 


offers most excellent daily train service to the various summer resorts 
of the Great West, to the lakes and streams of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan and Minnesota, the Hot Springs of South Dakota, the 
mountain resorts of Colorado and Utah, and to Yellowstone 
National Park, California, Oregon, Washington and Alaska. 


Summer tourist rates are in effect from Chicago and all points east. 
A series of booklets, one of which is descriptive of Colorado, another 
of California, and another entitled ‘‘ Hints to Tourists for 1903,”” 
with detailed information regarding routes, rates and schedules 

will be promptly mailed upon application to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAOCER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NW35 
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Special California Tours 


Coronado Beach. 











Our personally-conducted excursions to 


California have been very successful. 
I am now organizing several similar parties for July and August. Will gladly 
send you full particulars of special advantages offered. Rates very low. Accom- 
modations excellent. The best California line will be used—the Santa Fe. Why 
not go this summer and enjoy Pacific Ocean breezes and snow- capped Sierras? 
En route see Grand Canyon of Arizona. An unusual opportunity — don’t miss it. 
Write toW. J. Black, 1312 Great Northern Building, Chicago, for full 
particulars and free copy of beautiful book about California. 


Santa Fe All the Way 





VACATION DAYS 


Where are you going for your vacation this summer, 
and how? 


There are many delightful places: Lake Chautauqua, 
St. Lawrence River, Adirondack and White Mountains, 
Atlantic Coast, Canada, Niagara Falls, South Shore of 
Lake Erie country, and its lovely Islands; lakes of the 
Northwest, Yellowstone country and Colorado places. 


The service of the Lake Shore @ Michigan Southern 
Railway — unequaled for completeness and comfort— 
may be used with greatest advantage for reaching 

all these summer places. 


Privileges— Enjoyable privileges accorded on tickets 
over Lake Shore—stop-over at Lake Chautauqua, 
Niagara Falls, Lake Erie Islands, option of boat or 
rail between Cleveland and Buffalo, etc. 


Summer Books -— Sent for 6 cents postage by 
undersigned: “Lake Shore Tours,” 
“Lake Chautauqua,” “Quiet Sum- 
mer Retreats,” “Privileges for Lake 
Shore Patrons,” “Book of Trains.” 


Boston Excursions—Over 

the Lake Shore, July 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

Good until September 1. Very low 

’ yates, All railways sell in connec- 
tion with Lake Shore. 


Chautauqua Excursions 
—Over Lake Shore, July 3 and 24, 
from all points west of Cleveland. 
Good 30 days. Low rates. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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Yellowstone National Park 


President Roosevelt, in laying the 
corner stone of the new entrance 
to Yellowstone Park recently, said: 





“ At present it is rather singular that a greater 
number of people come from Europe than from 
our own Eastern States to visit Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

“Yellowstone Park is something absolutely 
unique in this world, as far as I know. Nowhere 
else in any civilized country is there to be found 
such a tract of veritable wonderland, made acces- 
sible to all visitors. Not only the scenery of the 
wilderness, but the wild creatures of the Park are 
scrupulously preserved, the only change ‘being 
that these same wild creatures have been so care- 
fully protected as to show astounding tameness.” 


OLD FAITHFUL GEYSER, YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Yellowstone Park is quickly and comfortably 
reached via the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. The trip via The Pioneer 
Limited and St. Paul, or via The New Overland 
Limited and Omaha, will be found altogether sat- 
isfactory. Choice of routes allows the trip to be 
made one way, returning the other. 

The season of 1903 will probably be the great- 
est in the history of the Park. It is advisable 
therefore to reserve berths in advance. 

In planning the Yellowstone Park trip, keep 
well in mind the choice of routes and the excel- 
lence of service offered by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway. 


Complete information about rates, routes and train 
service mailed on request. 


F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, — 
Chicago. FALLS anp GRAND CANON or tar YELLOWSTONE 


Chicago, Milwaukee @ St. Paul Railway 
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All through day trains of the Michigan 
Central stop five minutes at Falls 
View. 

Send for the Michigan Central Sum- 
mer Tours to Niagara, Mackinac 
Island, Charlevoix, the Upper Pen- 
insula, the Adirondacks, White 
Mountains, etc.; send 2 red stamps to 


0. W. Ruggles, S. P. BT. Az, 
Chicago. 











Colorado 


and return 


from Chicago, daily, July 1 to 10. $30 
round trip, daily, June 1 to September 30. 
Correspondingly low rates from all points. 
Colorado is the ideal place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


Perfectly suited for rest, recreation and 
sport, with good hotels and boarding places 
adapted to any man’s means. It is an 
inexpensive place to visit and the trip 
requires but one night en route from Chicago 
and the Central States. 


Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line 


Illustrated Colorado booklet free on application. 
W. B. KNISKERN, E. L. LOMAX, 
Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Neb. 


UNION 





eet FUROPE ... 





April 4th, May 9th, June 20th— AN) Europe via 


Mediterranean Route, % days, $630; 107 days, $810. 


June 27th, July 4th— British Isles, Holland, Bel« 
gtum, and France, with extensions to Germany, 
The Rhine, Switzerland, avd italy, 43 days, 
$280; 50 days, $355; 66 days, $16. 

July 4th—London, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Paris, 46 days, $285. 

July 4th— Special Vacation Party, 66 days. $420. 
Write for illustrated — program, also “ Rail and Ocean.” 

mail free. 


Steamship and Railroad Tickets by all Lines. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. 


R. H. CRUNDEN & CO. 


113 Broadway, N. Y.; 26 School Street, Boston, Mass.; 
220 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The most Beautiful, Healthful and Picturesque Mountain 
Region in this section of the country, and the most access- 
ible to the People of Greater New York, is the 


Catskill Mountains 


There is only one standard gauge railroad that reaches 
all the high altitudes of this popular summer resort and 
there is only one through car line with luxurious draw- 
ing room cars and modern day coaches without change 
to all points in the haunts of Rip Van Winkle 


von 


Offers this service to the public with its 
summer schedule in effect June 14th, 1903. 


3% Hours to the Heart of the Catskills Without Change of Cars. 


The cottage life, the large hotels, the boarding house, the farm house, all located in this delight- 
ful region, provide a summer home within the means of all, in the country where you get the 
benefit of real mountain air. It is a sanitarium for everybody and a paradise for children, 








Send eight cents postage for Illustrated Summer Book, with map of the Catskills and complete 
list of hotels and boarding houses. 


N. A. SIMS, General Passenger Agent, Rondout, N. Y. 
















EASE OF TRAVEL 
ON THE 
COOL NORTHERN ROUTE 


The ease with which trains on the WABASH LINE run 
has often been the subject of remark by travelers. It is not 


unusual to see patrons enjoying their morning shave, as 
i 


comfortably as at home, while traveling at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. 

By this line SUMMER TOURS may be taken with com- 
fort to allthe popular resorts of the North, West and East, 
for the greater part of the journey in through cars, elegant 
Dining cars being placed in traius at convenient hours, 

For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 

Cc. S. CRANE, Gen’l Pass’r and Tkt. Agent, 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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VISIT THE 


Green Hills of Vermont 


And the Shores and Islands of 


Lake Champlain 


. Where Nature's heart 
Beats strong amid the hills.” 


BEST REACHED BY THE 


Rutland Railroad 


LOW EXCURSION RATES 


To Brandon, Lake Dunmore, Middle- 
bury, Vergennes, Burlington. The Islands 
of Lake Champlain, Adirondacks, Thou- 
sand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Saguenay 
River, etc. 


Send four cents in stamps for 80 page illustrated 
book, 


“Across the Islands and Beyond,” 


— TO — 
J. H. JAGOE, District Pass. Agent, 
359 Broadway, New York, 


or C. B. HIBBARD, General Paxs. Agent. 
RuTLAND, VT. 











A Ghaming Short Sea Trip. 


The Fast Modern Steamers 


—OF THE— 


MAINE STEAMSHIP CO. 


Leave New York Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays at 5 P.M.; and. . 
Portland, 
same days, at 6 P. M. 


From June 22d until September 14th A SPE- 
CIAL MONDAY TRIP will be made, leaving New 
York and Portland at 10 A. M., making connec- 
tions for BAR HARBOR, WHITE MOUN- 
TAINS, RANGELEY LAKES, EAST- 
PORT, ST. JOHN, AND HALIFAX. 

The route is through Long Island Sound and 
along the New England Coast—the round trip 
can be made in three days— 


A SHORT, REFRESHING SEA VOYAGE. 


Illustrated descriptive booklet mailed free 





B. R. ROOME, General Passenger Agent, New York 
T. M. BARTLETT, General Agent, Portland, Maine 



























































**The Busy Man's Train.” 


Appropriate in its Name, 
Appropriate in its Route, 
Appropriate in its Character— 


“THE 20h CENTURY LIMITED” 


This is 7he century of all the ages. 

The New York Central’s 20-hour 
train between New York and Chicago 
(the two great commercial centers of 
America) is 7he train of the century, 
and is appropriately named 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED.” 


A copy of “ America’s Summer Resorts,” wili be 
sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage stamp 
by Geo. H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River ilroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York, 


























SAVE ted V HARNESS 
OFFER 


We will send to your home 
on approval this absolutely 
up-to-date, high-grade Sur- 
rey or Runabout Harness, 
English Brass or Genuine 
Silver Mounted, 


For $39.00 
Retail Value, $60 


We have the largest Fine 
Harness Factory in Amer- 
ica, and the only one offer- 
ing fine harness to consum- 
ers at factory prices. We 
have agencies at various 












PERFECT 
IN STYLE 


d for Catalogue No. 26, 
finest ever published, illustrat- 
ing our ay ode line of Harness 
and Horse Goods 











Itisa Address Dept, A. 
valuable TUTTLE & CLARK, 


For Horse Owners DETROIT, MICH. 


FREE, 








‘a 
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LURAY CAVERNS & NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINI | 


are two of Nature’s most beautiful and wonderful works. They are in easy reach of New York and 
Philadelphia, being located in the famous Shenandoah Valley. Travelers between the East and South 
can buy their tickets by the Shenandoah Valley and stop off and see them. It is well worth while. 
Thos. Jefferson said of Natural Bridge,—“‘ The Natural Bridge, the most sublime of Nature’s 
work! It is impossible for the emotions arising {rom the sublime to be felt beyond what they are 
here: so beautiful an arch, so elevated, so light, and springing as it were up to heaven! The rapture 
of the spectator is really indescribable!” And of Luray Caverns the report of a party sent out by the 
Smithsonian Institute says “it ts safe to say that there is probably no other cave in the world more com- 
pletely and profusely decorated with stalactitic and stalagmitic ornamentation than that of Luray.” The 
Century Magazine of 1882 says “ of the ornamental formations of crystalline rock which render this 
cave without a peer in the world perhaps, for the startling beauty and astonishing variety of its interior.” 


















































Numerous summer resorts and healing springs are ia close proximity to Natural Bridge and 
Luray Caverns, so that, are you seeking health or pleasure, they are most attractive points of rendezvous. 
The resorts in Virginia are at elevation of from 1,000 to 4,500 feet above the sea level and have 
the advantage of those ia more northern latitudes of a more equable and therefore more healthy climate. 








THE NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY 


offers some very attractive excursions to Luray and Natural Bridge, and the mountain resorts of Vir- 
ginia. Address the office, 398 Broadway, New York, for descriptive matter, rates, etc., or W. B. 
Bevill, G.P.A., Roanoke, Va. . * . e . - o: ° ” . . > . 


. 











* ee Virginia Hot Springs, Greenbrier White Sulphur 
Virginia yang Warm Springs, Healing Springs, Rockbridge 
Alum a and Alleghany Hotel, Sweet Springs, 


Mou ntain Resorts Sweet Chalybeate Springs, Natural Bridge, Salt Sulphur 


Gu tie taedk tie Springs and other well known resorts. 


Descriptive Resort Pamphlets and Summer Homes folders 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway be obtained at C. & O. offices, 362 and 1354 Broadway, New York, aud 
Most healthful region in which principal agencies of connecting lines, or by addressing 


te spend the heated term. . . H. W. FULLER, G. P. A., Washington, D.C. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING COMPANY. 


Saratoga Springs, N, Y, 









ESTUOTT Y 
ces ot Cre 


Executive Offices, 39 £. 42d St., Mew York. 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all 
points on the lines of the New York Central 
& Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. 
R. and the Lackawanna R. R, and their con- 
nections. Telephone, 2966 38th St. 

Branch offices throughout New York and 
Brooklyn with telephone connections. 
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LORD @ BURNHAM COMPANY, Horticultural Architects and Builders 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSE STRUCTURES. - 
General Office and Works, IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, New York 


New York Office, 1133 Broadway. 
We have the largest American Works devoted to yyy building, igetating Sapir, boiler and machine shops, fitted |, * 
with most improved and special machinery. e are prepared to offer materials of the first quality and finish at +“; 
reasonable rates. We keep on hand a large stock of finished and unworked materials, which facilitates the execution of 
orders, also a large stock of air-dried cypress ; we use this kind of lumber, as it is superior to any other. 
Cypress Hot-Bed Sash and Frames for | Greenhouse Construction catalogue ; also Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating cata- 
Growing Vegetables, Violets, etc. logue mailed from New York Office on receipt of five cents postage for each. 


FIREVWORKS 


- 


For Large 
Exhibitions 


— AND — 


PRIVATE DISPLAY. 


Packed in Assortments. 


~~ FROM St TO $1200. 


BUY YOUR FIREWORKS IN ASSORTMENTS. 


They are selected for you by competent pyrotechnists 


of many years’ experience. 
It will save you time, trouble and bother, and it is im- 


possible to improve these selections. 
Our goods are of largest caliber and guaranteed best quality. Our 
colors and effects are superior to all others. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
143-145 West Broadway, 


NORDLINGER-CHARLTON FIREWORKS C0., NEW YORK CITY. 
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FSTERBROOK’S 


JEFFERSON 





































Blunt No. tT4S. 
not 
a A LARCE EASY 
Stub WRITING PEN. 
i 50 other — 
THE Pen. : styles, . 
LIV E including the celebrated 
FALCON No. 048. 
TYPEWRITER ASK YOUR STATIONER. 
The Standard Visible Writer. 
A practical writing machine for every purpose for 
which writing can be employed. Its many advanta- 
ges are set forth in a little book we wo like to 
Sin saston svapaning ie Tue EsTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co, 
98 Lake Street, Chicago, IIL, U.S. A. Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 





Foreign Office: 75 Queen Victorta St., London, England 














More than 10,000 
Remington Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools 
of the United States and Canada——over 2,200 
more than all other makes of writing machines 
combined. This condition is 
created by the demand for 
Remington operators; there- 
fore it clearly reflects the 
choice of the business world. 

















REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
' 327 Broadway, New York 
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The Beauty of AN ELGIN WATCH 


is not case-deep but goes straight through to thesprings and screws, the wheels and 
staffs and jewels, and all the rest. Perfection in the smallest detail makes Elgin 


> , An Elgin Watch al has the word 
watches The World’s Standard of accuracy, =hv eocemmah an tee maaie-talle 


beauty and durability. Full ruby jeweled. guaranteed. Send for booklet. 


Interlocking 
vn 

Noiseless, Non-slippery, 
Restful to the feet, 
Sanitary, Extraordi- 
marily durable. The 
finest floor for use in 
Public Buildings, 
Hospitals, Libraries, 
Kitchens, Laundries, 
Billiard-Rooms, Bath- 


Rooms, Stairways 
Etc., Etc. 


Laid directly upon 


As Larp BY US IN THE DrninG-RooM OF THE HOTEL Essex, Boston, Mass. existing floor. 


NEW YORK ‘BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd. 


> 25 Park PI Chicago, 150 Lake St.; Philadelphia, 724 Chestnut St.; St. Louis 
_—— YS No sa bee Sam Boanaieee, 309-511 Market St.; Baltimore, The Baltimore Rubber “ 
Co., 101 Hopkins Piace; Loudon, England, The B. & S. Folding Gate Co., 19 
te 21 Tewer &t., Upper St. Martin’s Lane, W. C. 
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— CO TTT A UT wives 


AS THE CORSET FITS _ | SENDFOR 
SO DOES THE GOWN 


BLUE BOK 


HANDSOMELY 
ILLUSTRATED 


FREE ON REQUEST 











ARE THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD BECAUSE 
THEY CONFORM TO 
THE FIGURE AND 
ALWAYS J Wd Jd 


IVT iii iii inn innnnwon 


NEWEST STRAIGHT 
FRONT MODELS WITH 
PRINCESS HIP MADE 
IN A GREAT VARIETY 
OF THE CHOICEST 
FABRICS 3:9 WG od 





PRINCESS 
S/HIP PRODUCES 
% BA THE MOST 


s\ \ See 


CHICAGO. 0 NEW YORK. kT SAN FRANCISCO. 
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COPYRIGHT 1903 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


ey NE. of the greatest conveniences travelers 
{S44 can take with them for their own exclusive 

use is a supply of Ivory Soap. It will save 
them much annoyance and discomfort. To have 
a pure soap always at hand is a great source of 
satisfaction. Ivory Soap is a quick and thorough 


cleanser, and speedily removes the dirt and stain 
of travel. IT FLOATS. 
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Survey of the World 


At the ‘suggestion of 
the President, Attor- 
ney-General Knox re- 
tained, on the 23d ult., as special assist- 
ants for the prosecution of persons 
indicted in connection with the postal 
service frauds, and for the examination 
of charges against persons not yet in- 
dicted, Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, of 
Baltimore, and Mr. Holmes Conrad, of 
Washington, formerly Solicitor-Gen- 
eral. The suggestion was made in a 
letter written on the 22d, in which the 
President spoke.briefly of the results 
of the investigation and then said: 


The Postal 
Service Frauds 


“There can be no greater offense against 
the Government than a breach of trust on 
the part of a public official, or the dishonest 
management of his office, and, of course, every 
effort must be exerted to bring such offenders 
to punishment by the utmost rigor of the law. 
The District Attorney’s office of the District 
of Columbia has faithfully and zealously sec- 
onded the efforts of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in this matter, but the amount of work 
in the office is such as to make it difficult, with- 
out neglecting other important public duties, 
to devote all the time necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of these cases. 

“TI suggest, therefore, that, if you cannot 
detail some of your present staff, you appoint 
special assistants in these Post Office cases, not 
only to take up the cases in which indictments 
have been found or hereafter may be found, 
but to examine into all charges that have been 
made against officials in the postal service, with 
a view to the removal and prosecution of all 
guilty men in the service and the prosecution 
of guilty men, whether in the service or not, 
where the cases are not barred by the statute 
of limitations.” 


Mr. Bonaparte is widely known as an 
advocate of civil service reform. A 
leader of the Maryland bar, he is not- 


ably independent in politics, altho act- 
ing with the Republican party, and is 
regarded as a relentless enemy of all 
rascals in office. He is a graduate of 
Harvard and an Overseer of that uni- 
versity. Mr. Conrad, a Democrat, was 
an Assistant Attorney-General under 
Mr. Olney and afterward Solicitor- 
General.—Several additional indict- 
ments. were found last week, four of 
them against ex-Representative Ed- 
mund. H. Driggs, of Brooklyn, who is 
charged with receiving unlawfully from 
the Brandt-Dent Automatic Cashier 
Company $12,500 for procuring from 
the Post Office Department a contract 
for the purchase of automatic cashier 
machines. With him was _ indicted 
George F. Miller, an agent of the com- 
pany. Mr. Driggs, a Democrat, was 
in Congress from 1897 to 1901, and is 
now Vice-President of a surety com- 
pany. He is a lawyer and a trustee of 
St. Mark’s Methodist Church (Brook- 
lyn), and was the candidate of his 
party two years ago for President of 
Brooklyn Borough. In March, 1900, 
while in Congress, he sharply attacked 
the management of the War Depart- 
ment’s transport service at ports on the 
Pacific Coast, demanding an investiga- 
tion concerning official reports which 
appeared to disclose extensive frauds. 
We explained last week the charges 
which led to his indictment. In Wash- 
ington, indictments were found against 
ex-Superintendent Machen, the Groff 
brothers and Mr. and Mrs. George E. 
Lorenz, of Toledo. The two last 
named are said have been agents for 
the transmission of bribes from the 
sellers of the mail-box fasteners: to 
Machen. Mr. Lorenz was formerly 
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postmaster at Toledo.—It is reported 
in Washington that Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne will not resign. Senator 
Hanna says that the President would 
not accept his resignation if it should 
be offered. Mr. Payne is in poor 
health—Charges having been pub- 
lished relating to the purchase of mani- 
fold paper for registry blanks or books, 
Third Assistant Madden resented them 
and defended himself in a letter to 
Mr. Payne, at the same time appearing 
to attack First Assistant Wynne and 
Fourth Assistant Bristow. This letter 
he gave to the public before it could 
reach Mr. Payne. Some comment has 
been caused by this evidence of friction 
in the Department. The published 
charges are regarded as affecting Rep- 
resentative Sibley, of Pennsylvania, 
who defends himself in a published 
statement.—It is shown that among 
those taken into the service by appoint- 
ment in a small office, without com- 
petitive examination, and by transfer 
a few days later to an office in a large 
city, where he received a very com- 
fortable salary, was John B. Heath, 
brother of Perry S. Heath, then First 
Assistant Postmaster-General. — Mr. 
Charles Emory Smith, formerly Post- 
master-General, has made (in a letter 
to Mr. Paync) an additional statement 
concerning t’ Tulloch charges. These 
were submitted to him in 1899, and 
were the subject of examination and a 
report. This report he publishes, say- 
ing that it reduced the matters open 
to question to the appointment of thir- 
teen clerks and seven cleaners. In 
another statement he intends to con- 
sider the Civil Service Commission’s 
report as to evasions of the Civil Serv- 
ice law. Speaking of the charge relat- 
ing to the charwomen or cleaners who 
apparently were doing no work, he says 
that he had personal knowledge of and 
personal interest in only one of these 
appointments: 

“That was the case of a most estimable 
newspaper woman, long a successful Wash- 
ington correspondent, whom I had known for 
25 years, and who, through misfortune, was 
in much distress. Knowing her need and be- 
ing able to help her, I should have been a 
brute if I had failed to do so. As she was 
not on the ral] of eligibles. she could not be 
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made a clerk, and I requested that a place 
should be found for her on the roll of labor- 
ers. Months afterward I learned, to my sur- 
prise, that she was enrolled as a cleaner, and, 
tho a refined lady of education, had conscienti- 
ously been doing a cleaner’s work. Immediate- 
ly I sought to find a place more suitable to her 
position and antecedents, and happily suc- 
ceeded. That was absolutely the only case of 
all involved in which I had any personal part.” 


& 


Two negroes have 
been lynched and 
burned at the stake in 
Northern States since June 1st. In 
Belleville, Ill., on June 6th, a negro 
teacher named Wyatt shot the County 
School Superintendent, Charles Hertel, 
because the latter had refused to renew 
his teaching certificate. That night a 
mob took Wyatt from jail, hanged him 
to a telephone pole until he was half 
dead, and then bound him at the base of 
the pole, where he was burned, after 
coal oil had been poured over him. Thus 
far neither the local nor the State au- 
thorities have undertaken to prosecute 
the guilty, who are well known, but 
whom, it is said, no jury in the county 
would indict or convict—In the four 
days following this crime, seven negroes 
were lynched in the South, all for killing 
white men, and one was lynched by a 
mob in Indianapolis because he was seen 
to be talking with a white girl who was 
annoyed by what he said.—The second 
burning took place in the outskirts of 
Wilmington, Del., on the night of June 
22d, and the lynched man was George 
White, a negro who had been arrested 
for assault and murder. In the after- 
noon of the 15th, Miss Helen A. Bishop, 
seventeen years old, the daughter of the 
Rev. E. A. Bishop, was assaulted while 
returning from the Wilmington High 
School to her home, four miles from the 
city, her father being the Superintendent 
of the Ferris Industrial School. She 
had three-quarters of a mile to walk, 
from the electric railroad to the house. 
When found she was not dead, but she 
died on the following day without re- 
gaining consciousness. White, a laborer 
on a neighboring farm, was arrested on 
suspicion. Altho only 27 years old, he 
had passed nine years in prison, four of 
them for an assault like this one. It is 
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now known that on the Wednesday pre- 
ceding his death he confessed to the 
Chief. of Police in the County Work- 
house Prison where he was confined. 
This confession he repeated while the 
mob was preparing to burn him. The 
local judges were urged to hold a spe- 
cial session of court for the trial of 
White, but they preferred to postpone 
action until September. On the 22d a 
coroner’s jury declared that White was 
the guilty man. That night a mob of 
5,000 persons gathered at the Work- 
house Prison; 500 of them forced their 
way in and got possession of the pris- 
oner. There was some resistance, but the 
armed guards did not shoot to kill. Care- 
ful preparation had been made by the 
lynchers, among whom were skilled me- 
chanics who brought the tools needed for 
cutting the iron doors. White was borne 
to the spot where his crime had been 
committed. There, between midnight 
and two A. M. he was burned at the stake 
in the presence of a large assembly. 
Only one arrest has since been made. A 
man named Cornell was taken into cus- 
tody, but a mob of 5,000 demanded that 
he be set free, and he was at once re- 
leased on bail. It was announced, after 
the Governor, the Attorney-General and 
other officers had held a conference, that 
no arrests would be made for some weeks 
to come, and it is believed that there will 
be no attempt whatever to punish the 
lynchers. All the leaders are well known, 
but public opinion is said to. be over- 
whelmingly in their favor. While near- 
ly all of them were residents of Wilming- 
ton and the vicinity, one is said to have 
been a Texan who assisted in lynching, 
some years ago, a negro who had as- 
saulted and murdered his sister. This 
man, the reports say, sought afterward 
to promote the lynching of all negroes 
guilty of similar crimes, and had been a 
leader at twelve lynchings when he was 
drawn to Wilmington by the murder of 
Miss Bishop.—A meeting attended. by 
nearly all of the clergymen in Wilming- 
ton denounced by resolutions the crime 
of the mob. Before the lynching of 
White, the father of Miss Bishop urged 
the people to let the law take its course; 
but the Rev. Robert A. Elwood, pastor 
of one of the Presbyterian churches, 
preached, on the evening preceding the 
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lynching, a sermon which is believed to 
have encouraged and incited the mob. 
He displayed fallen leaves stained with 
Miss Bishop’s blood, denounced the 
judges for declining to hold a special ses- 
sion of court, and declared that they 
would be responsible if the negro should 
be lynched. If White’s trial should be 
delayed until September, and if he should 
at that time escape capital punishment, he 
ought then to be lynched, said Mr. EI- 
wood, “to uphold the majesty of the 
law.”—Since the death of White seven 
negroes have been lynched in the South, 
four for killing white men, one for as- 
sault upon a white girl, and one for 
breaking a white man’s arm.—In Ala- 
bama, J. W. Pace, a planter, has been 
found guilty of holding negroes in peon- 
age and been sentenced to be imprisoned 
for five years. 


The Democrats of 
Iowa; in their conven- 
tion, on the 24th ult., 
declined by a vote of 464 to 354 to re- 
affirm the Kansas City silver platform. 
In the Platform Committee the vote was 
7 to 4. The nominee for Governor, how- 
ever (J. B. Sullivan, of Creston),-is a 
silverite and a faithful follower of Mr. 
Bryan. An attempt was made to commit 
the party to the support of Government 
ownership of the railroads and. mines, 
but the vote against it was 628 to 199. 
Trusts and the tariff as related to them 
were made the chief issue. The tem- 
porary chairman said in his address that 
silver was dead and imperialism must 
wait; the party should attack “the new 
feudalism of the Trusts.” “ The once 
free-born American,” he continued, “ is 
now born into a monopolized and fenced- 
up world, in which he must walk in the 
mighty shadow of the owners of his 
country, and ask of them the right to la- 
bor, life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” The platform calls for the re- 
moval of tariff duties on Trust-made 
goods and for a tariff “for revenue 
only,” asserting that the present tariff is 
the creator of great unearned fortunes 
and the shelter of huge combinations. It 
opposes the Aldrich currency bill, de- 
mands a Congressional investigation of 
the postal service frauds, and says that 
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the Filipinos and Porto Ricans should be 
allowed to govern themselves. Railroad 
charges should be so limited, it adds, that 
they will yield only a reasonable return 
upon the capital actually invested; and 
when the sources of the supply of any 
product are owned by persons who com- 
bine to extort unreasonable prices from 
the people, the Government should secure 
an equitable distribution of such prod- 
ucts, with only fair compensation to the 
owners, “so that the design of nature 
in making provision for the wants of 
man may not be perverted into means for 
his oppression.” 


The strike of the street 
railway employees in 
Richmond, Va., has been 
accompanied by great disorder, and 
troops have been on guard there for sev- 
eral days. On the 22d ult. the rioting 
began, and on the following day the mob 
was in full control. The police, reported 
to be in sympathy with the strikers, were 
unable to preserve order, and the local 
militia was called out. Companies from 
other cities were added afterward, and 
before the end of the week 2,000 soldiers 
were on duty. Mayor R. M. Taylor (a 
candidate for re-election), addressing a 
riotous assembly at the car barns on the 
23d, said: “I am with you, boys, and 
have been from the first.” He then asked 
the mob to disperse, and also ordered a 
non-union motorman to start a car which 
had been obstructed. The mob did not 
disperse, but knocked down the motor- 
man. For two days thereafter there was 
continuous disorder, and the cars were 
attacked and obstructed. From one car, 
after several persons in it had been in- 
jured, the military guards fired upon the 
mob, wounding six of the rioters. That 
night only one car went over the line. It 
was full of soldiers, and was preceded by 
militia and a Gatling gun. A captain 
was seriously injured by a torpedo. On 
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_* the 26th, a young man named Wilcox 


was shot in the hip after he had thrown 
stones at the soldiers on a car. Mer- 
chants whose employees used the cars 
were boycotted. At last accounts the 
company was running a few cars with 
the help of the militia—In New York, 
the end of the long contest in the build- 
ing industry does not seem to be at hand. 
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Parks, the walking delegate who was 
recently arrested on five charges of 
blackmail and extortion, has been re- 
elected by his union with an increased 
majority, and it is said that he will be 
made President of the Board of Build- 
ing Trades, which is composed of near- 
ly forty unions. His victory is believed 
to be one cause of the return to the 
Board of the unions of skilled me- 
chanics that seceded two or three weeks 
ago, and that made overtures to the 
builders for an agreement. The Board 
now presents a solid front against the 
builders, opposing their new arbitra- 
tion plan, which is designed to eliminate 
walking delegates and to prevent sym- 
pathetic strikes. The men decline to con- 
sider the plan unless they shall first be 
set at work. On the 25th a general 
strike was ordered, and those remaining 
at work on the great buildings were 
called off by a party of 40 walking dele- 
gates, led by Parks. The loss in wages 
has exceeded $15,000,000. Attempts to 
procure a settlement are being made by 
the Civic Federation.—The printers in 
the New York newspaper offices asked 
for more pay. The two arbitrators se- 
lected chose as an umpire Bishop Bur- 
gess, of Long Island. This decision was 
against the desired increase of wages.— 
It is said upon good authority that ex- 
President Cleveland’s name was at the 
head of Mr. Roosevelt’s list of those 
whom he desired to appoint as members 
of the Coal Strike Commission, and that 
it was taken off only because the condi- 
tions and qualifications specified by the 
railroad companies excluded it. 


a 


Last week’s brief dispatches 
The Canal fom Colombia indicated a 
favorable change in the situa- 
tion at Bogota with respect to the canal 
treaty. Prominent members of Congress 
who had opposed the treaty were said to 
have become supporters of it. On the 
other hand, the Senate elected for its 
President Joaquin Velez, formerly Min- 
ister to Italy, who was known as an op- 
ponent of ratification. In the House the 
motion of an opponent of the treaty, call- 
ing for all the papers in the case, was 
lost, 38 to 5, and this was regarded as a 
victory for the treaty’s friends. In his 
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message President Marroquin said there 
had been presented to the Government 
the dilemma of permitting Colombian 
sovereignty to suffer detriment, or of 
renouncing certain advantages. If sov- 
ereignty should be sacrificed, the Gov- 
ernment would be accused of failing to 
defend the interests of the nation; if the 
canal should not be made, it would be 
accused of depriving the nation of great 
benefits. He had permitted it to be 
known that he desired that the canal 
should be constructed. “I believe,” said 
he, “that even at such cost of sacrifices 
we ought not to put obstacles in the way 
of such a grand undertaking, because it 
is an immensely beneficial enterprise for 
the country, and also because, once the 
canal is opened by the United States, our 
relations will become more intimate and 
extensive, while our industry, commerce 
and wealth will will gain incalculably.” 


a 


The official investigation 
into the massacre at 
Kishineff progresses with- 
out accomplishing anything or bringing 
anything to light. Dr. Dorosbevsky, who 
devoted himself to the relief of the suf- 
ferers and showed himself fearless in 
publishing the true facts, has been forced 
to resign his‘ place in the Bessarabian 
Provincial Hospital. Correspondents to 
the Paris press, with how much truth 
cannot be said, declare that the Czar has 
had a private investigation made into the 
Kishineff outrages and has been deeply 
affected by the reports returned to him. 
He is said also to be sensitive to the opin- 
ion of the foreign press in the matter. In 
discussing the affair he has sought advice 
from M. Witte, the Minister of Finance, 
and Prince Khilkoff, Minister of Ways 
and Means of Transportation, who was 
educated in America, rather than from 
M. Plehve, the Minister of the Interior. 
President Roosevelt has consented to 
transmit to the Czar a petition framed by 
the Executive Council of the B’nai B’rith 
in regard to the treatment of Jews in 
Russia. The following note has been 
sent by Secretary Hay to Simon Wolf, of 
Washington: 


The Kishineff 
Massacre 


Department of State, 
Washington, June 24th, 1903. 


Dear Sir: The President has concluded to 


transmit to the Russian Government the peti- 
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tion of which you presented him a draft on 
the 15th of this month. The matter which he 
had to consider most seriously was whether 
or not such a proceeding would be to the ad- 
vantage of your persecuted and outraged co- 
religionists in Russia. On this point he has 
decided to accept your opinion and that of the 
numerous and intelligent groups of American 
citizens of the Jewish faith whom you rep- 
resent. He requests that you will send him 
the petition in due form at your earliest con- 
venience. Of course, you will understand 
that the President cannot tell you what re- 
ception your petition will meet with at the 
hands of the Russian Government. I am, Sir, 
faithfully yours, Joun Hay. 


The petition itself is drawn up in lan- 
guage not calculated to give offense. It 
declares that under ordinary conditions 
the calamity of Kishineff would be de- 
plored without undue fear of a recur- 
rence. But that the petitioners are ad- 
vised that millions of Jews—Russian 
subjects—dwelling in Southwestern Rus- 
sia, are in constant dread of fresh out- 
breaks. They feel that ignorance, super- 
stition and bigotry, as exemplified by the 
rioters, are ever ready to persecute them; 
that the local officials, unless thereunto 
specially admonished, cannot be relied on 
as strenuous protectors of their peace 
and -security ; that a public sentiment of 
hostility has been engendered against 
them and hangs over them as a continu- 
ing menace. The petition declares that 
no estimate is possible of the misery suf- 
fered by the helpless Jews, who feel 
driven to forsake their native land, to 
sever the most sacred ties, and to wander 
forth to strange countries. It closes with 
these words: 

“Far removed from your Majesty’s domin- 
ions, living under different conditions, and 
owing allegiance to another Government, your 
petitioners yet venture in the name of civili- 
zation to plead for religious liberty and toler- 
ance; to plead that he who led his own people 
and all others to the shrine of peace will add 
new luster to his reign and fame by leading 
a new movement that shall commit the whole 
world in opposition to religious persecutions.” 
It is extremely doubtful whether the peti- 
tion will ever reach the Czar. More 
probably it will be returned to the Ameri- 
can Ambassador at St. Petersburg with 
the polite intimation that as Russia per- 
mits other countries to administer their 
interior affairs without foreign inter- 
meddling, so she claims this same privi- 
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lege for herself. Count Cassini, the 
Russian Ambassador to Washington, is 
much distressed over the present turn of 


affairs. 
& 


In Parliament, June 24th, Mr. 
Bavené Wyndham, Chief Secretary for 
Treland, introduced an amendment to 
the Irish Land bill which enlarges the 
purchasing rights of tenants and which 
was received by John Redmond and 
others - enthusiastically. The debate 
which followed was entirely amicable 
and the bill is regarded as saved.—At 
a luncheon of the Constitutional Club, 
June 26th, Mr. Chamberlain was pre- 
sented with an address, inclosed in a 
casket, in recognition of his serviccs 
to the nation. The presentation speech 
was made by Premier Balfour, who de- 
clared, among other things, that it was 
foolish for the Conservatist-Union 
party to make opinions on economic 
matters a test of party loyalty. In 
his reply Mr. Chamberlain repudiated 
the notion of any personal competition 
between himself and Mr. Balfour. He 
could not conceive of any occurrence 
which should sever the political and 
personal friendship between them.- He 
wished to state emphatically his belief 
that the leadership of Mr. Balfour was 
essential to the success of the Union- 
ist party. If the Unionist alliance was 
dissolved or weakened, the “home 
rule” snake, which was only scotched 
and not killed, would again come to the 
front.—In the “ Official Bulletin of the 
Congo Free State” there has appeared 
a formal denial of the charges made 
against that Government by Sir 
Charles Dilke and others in the British 
Parliament. The article, which was 
inspired by King Leopold himself, de- 
clares that the Government of the Free 
State has not violated the provisions of 
the Berlin Conference, and asserts that 
to-day the negroes are better housed, 
clothed and fed than they were fifteen 
years ago. 

& 


At 10 o’clock in the morning 
of June 24th King Peter 
reached Belgrade and was re- 
ceived with apparent enthusiasm by his 
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new ministers and subjects. The city had 
been decorated for his reception, and at 
the railway station to meet him were as- 
sembled the Government officials, mili- 
tary authorities and leading citizens, to- 
gether with the Russian and Austrian 
ministers, the representatives of the 
other countries being conspicuous by 
their absence. From the railway station 
the King drove to the cathedral, where 
mass was celebrated and where in a short 
address the Metropolitan declared that 
everything had happened under God’s 
guidance. After the ceremony the pro- 
cession drove briskly to the new palace, 
which stands quite near the old palace 
in which the tragedy had occurred. In 
the large Banqueting Hall the King met 
the members of the Skupshtina, and was 
presented by them with an address of 
welcome. All the servants of the former 
King have been retained. On the next 
day in the Senate house the King took 
the oath before the Skupshtina. His 
manner during the ceremony is said to 
have shown no little dignity. In a re- 
view of the troops after the ceremony it 
was remarked that he rode the white 
horse formerly ridden by the old King. 
He was greeted everywhere by shouts of 
enthusiasm, but there are those who main- 
tain that a good deal of the enthusiasm 
was a clever stage effect and that the peo- 
ple are not so satisfied as they seem. At 
a reception given by the King only the 
Ministers of Austria and Russia were 
present. It is said that sone of the other 
accredited representatives would ac- 
knowledge the King were it not that the 
old Cabinet has been preserved, which is 
taken as a sign that no punishment will 
be dealt to the assassins of Alexander 
and Draga. King Peter has shown al- 
ready that he means to place his reliance 
mainly in the army. He has already is- 
sued the following proclamation: 

“To My Dear Army—On setting foot on 
the soil of our dear Fatherland, my cradle 
and the cradle of my ancestors, my heart gives 
greeting, first to you, the hope of the Servian 
people, my dear, heroic army. On ascending 
the throne of my glorious ancestors I also 
take supreme command of the whole Servian 
Army, which, under the leadership of my im- 
mortal grandfather, by its virtues and military 
successes astounded the world, and, in the later 
war for the liberation of Servia, afforded many 
proofs of its military merit. I feel happy that 
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the supreme command has been intrusted to 
me. 

“Officers, Noncommissioned Officers and 
Men: At this solemn moment I greet you 
with the words, ‘God be with you, you falcons 
of the Servian people.’ I am happy to see you 
all united around my throne, imbued with 
fidelity and loyalty to me and to the ideals of 
our Fatherland. I will endeavor to maintain 
this spirit by judging and estimating each and 
all of you solely on your military merit. You 
are all equally dear to me. I merely ask that 
you will devote yourselves heartily to the 
calling you have chosen, and that you will 
assist me to guide you in the path of honor and 
glory.” 

& 


A Russian periodical of Stutt- 
gart has published a report of 
the secret session of the Rus- 
sian Imperial Council recently held 
when M. Witte, Minister of Finance, 
made his statement on the financial 
situation of the Empire. As the Rus- 
sian Government has not disputed its 
authenticity, this document is taken to 
be a true report of the proceedings. 
M. Witte began by explaining that the 
expenditure of the Empire has doubled 
within the last ten years, and amounted 
now to Over 2,000,000,000 rubles. The 
surplus revenue in the estimates of 
1903 had been secured only by retain- 
ing certain indirect taxes, which had 
been imposed in 1900 provisionally to 
meet emergencies from political com- 
plications in the Far East. New forms 
of taxation had also been introduced. 
Railways owned by private compa- 
nies had been bought up by the state, 
and the sale of spirituous liquors had 
also been taken over by the state. M. 
Witte, therefore, felt obliged to warn 
the Council of State that the taxation 
of the people, both direct and indirect, 
had reached the extreme limit of in- 
tensity. Further increase of the bur- 
dens would be intolerable. Means 
should be found gradually to reduce 
taxation. The first step in this direc- 
tion, he thought, was to secure legis- 
lation, as drawn up by him in concert 
with the Minister of the Interior, for 
doing away with the collective respon- 
sibility of the Mir. New sources of lo- 
cal revenue must be found, even if they 
effected the revenue of the state, and 
the state must contribute to certain 
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expenses which had hitherto been de- 
frayed from local revenue. The state 
monopoly of the sale of spirituous 
liquors was yielding good results, but 
in the revenue from the railways there 
had been three distinct periods. Dur- 
ing the years from 1885 to 1894, owing 
to the purchase of private railways 
and large outlays for improvements, 
the treasury had to make considerable 
grants. During the second period, 
from 1895 to 1899, the deficit had been 
turned into a surplus by a careful sys- 
tem of administration. Since that time 
the opening to traffic of sections of the 
Siberian railway had reduced the sur- 
plus, and now, in 1903, there would 
be a deficit of 60,000,000 rubles. The 
development of railways for strategic 
purposes had been responsible for a 
large part of this deficit. M. Witte 


called attention also to the increasing 


expenditure of the state in other di- 
rections, notably for the army and 
navy. He felt certain that if the critical 
moment came the Czar would assert 
his autocratic authority in order to 
maintain the equilibrium of the Bud- 
get, and to compel the different De- 
partments of the state to adjust their 
claims to the actual revenue of the coun- 
try. He then enumerated the enormous 
demands that had been made on the 
people during the past fifteen years, 
and showed that any further taxation 
was practically impossible. .The Coun- 
cil of State indorsed M. Witte’s argu- 
ments, and decided to memorialize the 
Emperor in that sense. 


as 


The Czar recently sur- 
prised the world with 
an edict insuring his 
subjects the blessings of religious liberty, 
declaring that he had “ directed those in 
authority in religious matters to adhere 
strictly to the principle of religious toler- 
ance that already finds its expression in 
the Fundamental Laws of Russia.” The 
news of religious liber:y in Russia 
seemed to be too good to be true, and 
just what the edict will mean practically 
is apparent from several paragraphs in 
the new criminal code, which has just 
been proclaimed for the Empire. Among 
the Special directions are the following: 
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$83. Whoever makes use of his public posi- 
tion to induce by flattery or force a member of 
the orthodox church to join the ranks of an- 
other religious communion shall be imprisoned 
up to three years in a fortress. 

$89. Whoever by law or in duty bound as 
father or guardian to take charge of a child 
less than fourteen years of age, and has made 
use of his position to have such a child baptized 
according to any other rite than that of the 
orthodox church, or to receive the sacraments 
according to any other creed, this person shall 
be declared guilty and imprisoned up to one 
year. 

$90. Whoever is guilty, by preaching or 
teaching or the publication of an essay or the 
publication and exposing of pictures, of induc- 
ing members of the orthodox church to join a 
sect or a false church, shall, if it be shown that 
his actions have caused this step, be punished 
by arrest or imprisonment up to one year. 

§92. He who has in a public way made 
known his adherence to a Rascol [Sect] for- 
bidden by law, shall be punished 300 roubles. 


The code further threatens with fines and 
deposition any nonconformist minister 
for any but the most restricted perform- 
ance of his duties. These orders are not 
absolutely new, but agree in substance 
with what has been the law in the past. 
And what this means can be seen by a 
reference to the events in the Baltic 
provinces several years ago, when in the 
interests of the Russification of these 
provinces those in authority fotnd it con- 
venient to deprive scores of Lutheran 
pastors of their office and to send them 
to Siberia for dealing spiritually with 
persons claimed by the state church as 
its Own. 
a 

The exports of 

Argentina for the 

first quarter of 
the present year, as shown by the of- 
ficial returns of the Confederation, in- 
dicate enormous gains in comparison 
with,the periods of 1902 and 1Igol. 
Thus Yin the opening quarter of the 


Agricultural Exports 
of Argentina 


current year the cattle exported on the 
hoof from this fertile South Ameri- 
can State numbered 49,752 head, as 
against 13,177 and 27,932, respectively, 
in the equivalent periods of 1902. and 


1901. ‘The increase in the exports is 
still more marked in the case of live 
sheep, 100,725 of these animals having 
been shipped during the first quarter 
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of this year. In 1902 8,982 were thus 
shipped, and in 1901 8,322 during the 
same quarter. The shipments of but- 
ter in the first quarter of 1903 were in 
excess of 2,000 tons, and were more 
than double those for the same term 
last year. The cheese exports of Ar- 
gentina were trivial. The trade in 
wheat fluctuates, but the export of 
656,230 tons in the first quarter of 1903 
is more than treble that of the same 
period of 1902. A considerable amount 
of the increase in the export business of 
Argencina arises because of the re- 
opening of British ports to live cattle 
and sheep from the River Plate during 
the last four week. In the table which 
follows the only decreases are in jerked 
beef, wool and linseed: 

AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA IN THE 

FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 1901, 1902 anp 1903. 


1902. 1903. 
Head. Head. 
13,177 49,752 
8,982 100,725 
Tons. Tons. 
14,116 20,008 
11,831 15,397 
7,693 4,040 
103,518 92,431 
Pounds. Pounds. 
2,138,400 
662 
Tons. 
201,745 
33,676 
246,129 
27,799 


Live cattle 
Live sheep 


Frozen mutton.... 16,985 


68,460 
Pounds. 
1,133,580 


339,745 
58,872 
246,469 
15,581 


& 


The official returns show that 
at the German general elec- 
tions the Social Democrats cast 
2,911,317 votes, an increase of 800,- 
ooo over 1898. At the reballotings, 
which were held on June 25th, strenuous 
efforts were made to keep down the So- 
cialist vote, but they succeeded in return- 
ing a number of candidates. The Lokal 
Anzeiger tabulates the changes in the 
new Reichstag as follows: The Socialists 
gain twenty-three seats, the Conserva- 
tives one, the Poles two, the Hanoverians 
two, and the Independents one, while the 
National Liberals lose one seat, the Free 
Conservatives one, the Clericals six, the 
Richter Radicals seven, the Barth Radi- 
cals six, the South German Radicals and 
the Amti-Semites three, the Agrarian 
League four, and the Alsatians one. 


40,749 


Germany 








The 


Final Outcome of the 





Declaration of 


Independence 
By Hayne Davis 


R. JAMES BRYCE has said that 
American institutions disclose 
the type toward which all the 

rest of civilized mankind are forced to 
move, some with swifter, some with 
slower, but all with unresting feet. This 
is no mere fancy, but a fact. Witness the 
birth in America alone of one hundred 
and eighteen States like those which 
compose our Union since the Declara- 
tion of Independence. There was not 
one such State in existence before that 
Declaration was made, and their birth 
rate since in America alone has been 
nearly one a year. They have grouped 
themselves into nineteen absolute Sov- 
ereignties, maintaining diplomatic rela- 
tions with the nations of the world; and 
all that have territory enough to justify 
it have taken the same federal form as 
the United States. Both Canada and 
Australia, tho still within the shadowy 
boundary of the British Empire,are real- 
ly nations formed in the likeness of the 
United States. 

The forces which have done these 
things in other parts of the world are at 
work on the Continent of Europe. Al- 
ready they have formed there, out of 
petty kingdoms that were at war inter 
sese for centuries, the German Empire and 
the United Kingdom of Italy, structural- 
ly in the likeness of the United States. 
Already, too, some of the offices of these 
governments have been won for the 
American principle—namely, periodical 
choice by cotemporaries instead of 
hereditary selection of officers of gov- 
ernment. 

In all Europe war is being waged be- 
tween the HomeRule Form and the Elec- 
tive principle of government on the one 
side and Imperialism and the hereditary 
right to rule on the other, and the victory 
is continually for the American idea. 
In this Americanization of the world 
America’s part is simply to let her light 
so shine, by wise conduct of her own 
home affairs, that other nations may see 





her good works and adopt the political 
principle which has been her source of 
power. 

But the fashioning of various parts of 
the world into the likeness of the United 
States is only a part of the political 
world work of the future. During the 
past century men have discovered, and 
applied to business affairs, scientific 
truths which will make the world’s na- 
tions nearer neighbors to each other than 
any of the States now constituting these _ 
unions were when their unification be- 
gan. All the forces which operated to 
unite the American States during the 
past century are operating now to unite 
nations in the same form. Not only this, 
but new and powerful forces have been 
added, and the whole system of forces 
has been intensified by the electric flash, 
annihilating time and distance, making 
men’s interests as wide as the world and 
their communications as quick as light- 
ning. If union of contiguous States 
could not“be resisted under nineteenth 
century conditions, how can union of 
nations be resisted under these condi- 
tions? 

The startling fact is, however, that 
the United Nations has already come into 
being through The Hague Conference. 

Before The Hague Conference con- 
vened international affairs were in chaos. 
That conference turned chaos into some- 
thing better than Confusion, tho hardly 
worthy to be called Order. The highest 
:deal which could win the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Conference was an Inter- 
national Court to which every nation 
might appoint four members and which 
should always be open for the trial of 
any international question voluntarily 
submitted to it, but should have no power 
to summon any nation to come before it 
in any matter whatsoever. 

As twenty-six nations have ratified 
the Treaty of The Hague, providing for 
such a court, and have appointed mem- 
bers to it, the Judicial Department of the 
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United Nations has been duly organized 
and in good form. Even tho this Court 
of the United Nations is without suitable 
authority, its very existence constitutes 
the United Nations a: living organism. 
It is feeble, but it is alive. Its life is en- 
dangered to be sure by the passions of 
men and races, but the forces which gave 
it existence will preserve and strengthen 
it, and it will live as long as human gov- 
ernment endures, because it is organized 
in the Republican form (Home Rule) 


and operated on the Democratic princi- 


ple (periodical choice of officers by their 
cotemporaries ). 

The United Nations seems now to have 
only a Judicial Department, but every 
living political organism has three de- 
partments—Legislative, Judicial and 
Executive. It is easier to see them when 
divided and put into the hands of three 
separate persons or three distinct bodies 
than when they are concentrated in one 
person or scattered among many. _ In 
the United Nations as now constituted 
there are twenty-six legislative bodies— 
law making authorities of each constitu- 
ent nation. No idea can become a bind- 
ing law for this union until it receives 
the express or implied approval of every 
one of these bodies. There are twenty- 
seven judiciaries in the United Nations 
whose jurisdictions conflict. First, The 
Hague Court, which can judge in such 
causes only as are voluntarily submitted 
to it by both disputants and whose judg- 
ment may be disregarded by break of 
faith ; and the twenty-six Executive and 
Legislative Departments of the consti- 
tuent nations, the right to judge its own 
cause having been reserved to every na- 
tion when the union was formed. And 
in judging its own cause a nation acts 
necessarily through its legislative or ex- 
ecutive, not through its judiciary, tho 
judgment properly belongs to the latter. 

Whether a particular controversy be 
judged by the nations involved or by The 
caague Court, the enforcement of the 
judgment is in the hands of the Execu- 
tive and Legislative departments of the 
constituent nations. So that there are 
twenty-six executive authorities in the 
United Nations. 

This is a chaotic system to which thein- 
terests common to all men are intrusted, 
and yet it is a system. It is not hopeless 
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confusion, but struggling order. Ex- 
isting nations have come out of a similar 
condition—England out of almost this 
identical one. And America has handed 
over to the twentieth century two docu- 
ments which contain all the words neces- 
sary for preserving the life and perfect- 
ing the form of this political child of our 
century—the Articles of Confederation 
and the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It would seem as if the destiny of this 
government of the future is to grow into 
the grace, first, of the Articles of Con- 
federation, and then of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The United Nations now have one 
grace not possessed by the United States 
under the Articles of Confederation 
(1776-1789) or under the Constitution 
of the United States as originally 
adopted. 

First, it is provided in the Constitution 
of the United Nations—the Treaty of 
The Hague—that any nation may secede 
at will from the union thus created by 
giving one year’s notice of its intention. 
The absence of a clause on this subject 
caused the Civil War and almost 
wrecked the American Union. 

Second, the Articles of Confederation 
required the submission of all disputes 
between States to the judgment of Arbi- 
trators of the United States, and created 
a deliberative body having Representa- 
tives from and chosen by each State, and 
empowered to legislate on certain matters 
agreed to be of common concern to all 
the States. 

When the International Parliament 
corresponding to this Continental Con- 
gress of the American Confederation 
comes into existence, shall it be empow- 
ered to enact laws for the United Nations 
on specified subjects? If so, should this 
be by unanimous vote, or three-fourths 
vote, or two-thirds vote, plus one (which 
was the provision in the American Con- 
federation) ? Or should this body mere- 
ly originate amendments to the Law of 
Nations, its resolutions to become bind- 
ing when ratified by a specified number 
of nations, or when not vetoed by a speci- 
fied number ? 

What international questions ought 
now to be put into the list of cases triable 
only by the Court of the United Nations? 


















Would ‘it be wise for nations to enter into 
an agreement to submit all controversies 
to arbitration in the first instance, with 
the right reserved of appealing to arms 
after the decision of the court if the peo- 
ple cannot abide the decision? These 
questions present the paramount political 
problem of the immediate future. 

As the American people could rest 
only one decade under the Articles of 
Confederation, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the people of the world, after 
having realized what seems to be its 
grace, will soon grow out of its deform- 
ity into the symmetry of the United 
States as now constituted. 

There are difficulties in perfecting a 
world-wide organism not encountered in 
the creation of the United States, which 
covers only a part of one continent, tho 
including in its citizenship men of every 
race. The differences of condition must 
express themselves in the’ Constitution 
of the World Union; for instance, the 
United States is forbidden to interfere in 
domestic difficulties within a State unless 
called on by the Legislature of that State, 
and is bound to help if called on, and to 
preserve forever the Republican form of 
governinent in each State. This was a 
proper provision in forming the United 
States, for all the States had reached the 
final form of government—Republics. In 
the United Nations some members are 
republics, some quasi-republics, . some 
quasi-monarchies and some _ absolute 
monarchies. Republics can unite with 
such Governments for affairs common to 
all, if a Government for these affairs can 
be agreed upon which is acceptable to all 
the nations concerned; for the basis of 
an international union must be Home 
Rule, which entitles the people of every 
nation to have such government for their 
home affairs as seems to them most like- 
ly to affect their safety and happiness. 
Hence the United Nations will have to 
guarantee to, the people of each nation 
the right to grow out of its present de- 
formity into more perfect political sym- 
metry when and as its people prefer, 
binding itself not to interfere under any 
circumstances in the domestic difficulties 
of any constituent nation. 

It might be well to leave each nation 
free to levy a tariff on imports, for there 
is no tariff policy always best at all 
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times for all nations. And if there 
were, it would not be possible for all 
nations simultaneously to discover this 
fact. If the Parliament of nations 
should enact a uniform tariff law for 
practically the whole world, it would 
surely postpone the day of its coming 
into being, and might cause some na- 
tions eventually to secede. Ultimately, 
international trade and intercourse 
would be as free as interstate com- 
merce now is. But this had better 
come by independent action of the va- 
rious National Legislatures, just as the 
freedom of speech, of conscience and 
of the press throughout our Union has 
come by the separate action of forty- 
five State Legislatures, not by con- 
certed action of their Representatives 
in the Federal Congress. 

With these exceptions few material 
changes need be made in the American 
Constitution to turn it into a World 
Constitution. The grant of positive 
power to the larger organism should be 
an exact counterpart of the grant of 
power from the States to the United 
States. All political power was re- 
served to the States, or to the people, 
except power to control commerce* be- 
tween the States and with foreign na- 
tions. These two, and only these two, 
powers were granted to our Union be- 
cause all other political matters were 
considered as local to the States. Just 
so the United States should reserve 
control of commerce between its own 
States and grant to the United Nations 
authority to control international com- 
merce, this being the one political mat- 
ter of common concern to all nations. 

Not only the positive grant of power 
to the United States but the essential 
limitations on its authority are proper 
in the Constitution of the United Na- 
tions—t. e., the United Nations should 
be forbidden (1) to establish a religion, 
(2) or to require any religious test for 
holding office, (3) or to abridge the 
freedom of conscience, or of speech, or 
of the press, (4) or to interfere in the 





* The word “ commerce,” as used in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, is construed by the 
Supreme Court to include intercourse of all kinds 
as well as trade. The power to make treaties of 
commerce, to declare war, to make treaties of 
peace, is really a part of the wer to control In- 
tercourse and commerce with foreign nations. 
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domestic disturbances within any na- 
tion, etc. 

Each nation should have a voice in 
the United Nations—an equal voice in 
the Senate, a voice in the House pro- 
portionate to population (or, say, inter- 
national trade) and a blending of these 
two in the choice of the chief executive, 
if it be found that a chief executive be 
needed. 

As to suffrage and holding office un- 
der the United Nations, a person en- 
titled to express his opinion in the con- 
duct of his State and nation would hear 
his voice re-echo in the councils of the 
United Nations; and any one eligible to 
office in his own nation would be eli- 
gible to office in the United Nations. 

When the United Nations assumes 
the form of the United States this will 
give to every man a trinity of political 
authorities. 

First, most important and forever 
most dear to the heart of man, his own 
immediate State or political neighbor- 
hood, which, by becoming a part of the 
United Nations, would become su- 
preme forever in its own affairs at 
home. 

Second, his nation, guaranteed in its 
perpetual control of commerce between 
the States which compose it and in the 
right of its people to organize it, or re- 
organize it, in such form as they may 
prefer. 

Last, the United Nations, greatest 
in area and yet least important, but 
nevertheless absolutely essential to se- 
cure to any man those blessings for 
which his State and nation have been 
organized by such expenditure of blood 
and treasure. 

After the perfection of this Union 
the authority of the Legislature of New 
York, Saxony or any other State with- 
in a nation would be exactly the same 
as now. The Congress of the United 
States, or the Parliament of any other 
constituent nation, would have every 
perfect power it now has, for nothing 
would have been taken away except the 
right to say in international affairs. 
And as the Legislature of every nation 
now has an equal right to say in such 
affairs and therefore contradict what 
any of the others say, and by so doing 
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cause war, it is plain that no nation has 
a perfect or desirable voice in the inter- 
ests common to all nations. Conse- 
quently the people of every nation 
would have a more perfect as well as a 
juster voice in their widest interests if 
they expressed themselves in an Inter- 
national Parliament instead of through 
their own National Legislature or Ex- 
ecutive. 3 

Passing from consideration of its 
form to the reason for perfecting and 
perpetuating it, this Union would substi- 
tute safety for danger at home, profit for 
loss everywhere. It would turn the pres- 
ent terminable privilege of trading 
throughout the world at a present loss 
in money and an almost sure calamity of 
war in the near future into an abiding 
right of profitable intercourse between 
all nations, and the present universal 
danger of destruction into security for 
the enjoyment of the fruits of labor 
wherever harvested. 

Everybody’s interest would be con- 
served, no man’s interest jeopardized, 
and the gravest menace to the peace of 
the nations dissipated. Extermination 
of nations, massacre of men in war, 
devastation of lands and of the treasures 
of ages, and all the horrors which in- 
evitably accompany these things, would 
be at an end. 

But mere agreements to arbitrate in- 
ternational differences cannot bring war 
to an end. The American people made 
such an agreement when forming the 
Confederation; then they went further 
and formed the Union, and yet war be- 
tween the States came. American his- 
tory teaches that organization on the 
Home Rule basis, clearly defining the 
rights of the several political organisms, 
and scrupulous respect for the rights of 
the smaller by the larger bodies, are all 
essential to the preservation of the peace 
and welfare of the most intimate Sover- 
eignties. Lincoln truly said: “ Nothing 
is settled till it is settled right.” And as 
man, no matter what his color, or convic- 
tions, or habits of life, is entitled to 
Home Rule—a due voice in all that con- 
cerns him—revolutions within govern- 
ments and wars between nations must 
continue until the world settles down to 
peace and plenty under a universal Re- 
public which shall secure to all men 
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their inalienable right of Local Self-Gov- 
ernment. : 
It was Victor Hugo who exclaimed: 
“ The Republic is the Future” 


The Republic is the political device for 
effectuating the right of all to have a due 
voice in everything that concerns them— 
the Present liberated from the Past, the 
Here from the Yonder—such a Govern- 
ment is the Republic and such a Repub- 
lic, covering the whole world, is the Fu- 
ture. 

The greatest obstacle to the immediate 
perfection of this Union is not in the na- 
ture of things, but in the prevailing mis- 
judgment of each other by individuals 
and races. To Jews other races seem 
still too much like Gentiles—un- 
worthy of the promises. To those hav- 
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ing the spirit of the Greeks, others still 
appear to be Barbarians; to Royalists, the 
mass of mankind seem unworthy of tak- 
ing a part in the higher things; to those 
who pride themselves on nobility, the 
rest of humanity seems ignoble. But to 
the man who has risen really high, other 
men apnear as they really are—capable 
of sharing in his noblest thoughts and 
aspirations, which are indeed already 
smoldering in them and ready to be fired 
by the vital word when truly spoken. 

Finally, to regard the formation of 
this United Nations as a fancy is to ig- 
nore the fact that it has already been 
formed. To look upon its final perfec- 
tion in the likeness of the United States 
as visionary is to ignore the essential 
political history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


New_York Ciry. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


By William Garrott Brown 


AuTuor or “* Toe Lower Soutu 1n American History,” AND Lecturer AT Harvarr UNIVERSITY 


HE figure of Theodore Roosevelt 
is at present oné of the two or 
three most conspicuous in the 

world. The Emperor of Germany and 
Joseph Chamberlain in England are the 
two contemporaries with whom it seems 
most natural to compare him. Of all 
Americans, he is the man whom his 
countrymen hear about and talk about 
the most. 

For the reason that we have him so 
often in our thought, the influence which 
he has on our individual lives is prob- 
ably stronger for the time being than 
that of any other personality among us. 
It is doubtful if any power he has over 
us through his office or through his lead- 
ership of a party is so great as this which 
he exercises directly through his example 
and his character. Many years must pass 
before any public act or policy of his will 
touch so many lives as he now daily 
reaches by reason of the knowledge 
which we all have of him. For most of 
us, when we consider a course of conduct 
or try to judge ourselves, are in the 
habit of bringing up for comparison 


some other man well known to us for 
strength or virtue or sucess, and ask- 
ing ourselves how he would demean him- 
self if he were in our case. Nowadays, 
I fancy, more of us think of the young 
President at such times than of any one 
else. 

Our opinion of him is, therefore, a 
very practical matter. To us, his con- 
temporaries, it is scarcely less important 
to decide what sort of man he is than 
to judge his official course aright. We 
are of many minds concerning him, but 
that is not to be wondered at. It is sel- 
dom that even in a group of intimate 
friends any two will agree completely 
about a third. When we try to agree 
about a public man countless prejudices 
and partialities are aroused which make 
it still more difficult to reconcile our dif- 
fering ideals and standards. Another 
difficulty is that we do not all have in 
mind the same facts when we discuss his 
career. To go over the main facts simply 
and briefly, so that they make a single 
impression, is a good way to be just. 

Roosevelt was well born. From a 
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mixed ancestry he inherited the strong 
characteristics of several racial strains, 
and a tradition of honorable and success- 
ful living. He also inherited a sufficient 
patrimony to make him the master of 
his own time. The disadvantages with 
which he began were feebleness of body 
and poor eyesight. While he was a boy 
his intellectual power was thought to be 
solid, but not brilliant. He was carefully 
reared in a home where the life was 
cheerful and wholesome. Both at school 
and at college he had the training which 
is commonly supposed to be the best 
anywhere offered to American youth; to 
this there was added foreign travel and 
special training forthe bar. On the whole, 
he was fortunate far beyond the com- 
mon lot in respect of what came to him 
at his birth and the way he entered upon 
life. 

What may properly be called his own 
work began with the strengthening of 
his body. Before he came of age he had 
by exercise and self restraint made him- 
self a good athlete ; but it can scarcely be 
believed that his extraordinary capacity 
for hard work both of the mind and of 
the body is entirely acquired. He has re- 
mained short-sighted, but with glasses 
his eyes have been proved to be good 
enough for much reading and writing 
and for excellent marksmanship. He 
was not less resolute in making his mind 
ready for its uses than he was with his 
body. A good student of books, he em- 
ployed many other means to acquire 
knowledge, and had won before he left 
his university a valuable reputation for 
energy and self-reliance. 

3efore his law studies were finished 
he had turned to the two pursuits which 
he has followed ever since—politics and 
letters. His first book was written when 
he was twenty-three, and by his thirtieth 
year he had written enough to give him 
a good place among American historians 
and biographers. Of his literary work, as 
a whole, perhaps a fair judgment is that 
in quantity it surpasses, while in quality 
it at least equals, the work of other men 
who for a longer time have made the 
same subjects their principal occupation. 

But he himself has had many other 
occupations. At twenty-four he entered 
the New York Legislature, a Republican, 
but an avowed reformer. He had begun 
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politics by associating himself with a 
group of young men in New York City 
bent on various reforms, among them 
the reform of the tariff laws. To one of 
these friends he wrote later that he was a 
Republican first, a free trader afterward. 
It is generally agreed that in the Legis- 
lature he was an energetic and in the 
main successful champion of good 
causes, sometimes against his fellow Re- 
publicans. Nevertheless, by the time he 
was twenty-five he was strong enough in 
his party to lead in the State convention 
of 1884 a successful opposition to Blaine, 
whom he distrusted. But when Blaine 
was nominated Roosevelt refused to join 
in the independent movement of that 
year, and he has never since shown a dis- 
position to leave his party. 

During these early years he was also 
winning in the far West the reputation 
of a good frontiersman and huntsman. 
At twenty-eight he was the candidate of 
the Republicans for Mayor of New York 
City. Since his thirtieth year he has 
been in office practically all the time. As 
Civil Service Commissioner for six years 
and in other offices, and as a citizen, he 
has given exceptionally good séryice to 
the cause of civil service reform. The 
testimony of such a man as Jacob A. Riis 
does not permit us to doubt that at the 
head of the police commission of New 
York he in two years accomplished an 
extraordinary amount of work. For a‘ 
year before the outbreak of the Spanish 
War he was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and he is generally accredited with 
the lion’s share of the work of making 
the Navy ready for the conflict ; but when 
the war came he left his post at once to 
raise a regiment of volunteer cavalry. 
His valor in action is not doubted; but 
his discretion as an officer has been ques- 
tioned. Prominent in what there was of 
fighting, he made himself equally promi- 
nent by heading a protest against leaving 
the army to suffer from disease in a 
tropical climate when the fighting was 
over. Being now widely celebrated, he 
was at once nominated and elected Gov- 
ernor of New York. It seems to be 
agreed that as Governor he promoted 
many administrative reforms, made good 
appointments, and showed considerable 
independence; but by some he was 
blamed because he did not break alto- 
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gether with the extraordinarily absolute determined by his work in life, the ques- 


leader of his party in the State. How- 
ever, it has not been shown that he sur- 
rendered any principle he had ever plain- 
ly declared. 

In 1900, being pressed to become the Re- 
publican candidate for Vice-President, he 
said he would not; but he yielded to the 
clamor of the National Convention. 
When, through the death of McKinley, 
he was elevated to the first place he an- 
nounced that he would adhere to his 
predecessor’s po-icies. This he has done, 
and behaved as a consistent Republi- 
can on all questions involving that view 
of the Government which the party has 
generally maintained. But his adminis- 
tration is distinguished by the extension 
of the merit system of appointments and 
by two departures that seem to be new. 
By interfering actively to make an end 
of a great strike and by securing the en- 
forcement of a law, hitherto ineffective, 
in restraint of trusts, the President has 
indicated his feeling that the Govern- 
ment ought to deal more aggressively 
with the new conditions which industrial 
changes have brought about. By his ap- 


pointments to public offices in the South, 
and particularly by opposing the move- 
ment there to. keep the negroes out of 
office and even out of the Republican 
party, he has brought the Southern ques- 


tion into a new and difficult phase. His 
initiative and control in legislation are 
not thought too great. 

When it is remembered that along with 
these performances in politics and litera- 
ture and war Roosevelt has found time 
for countless other activities not without 
interest to the public, and that his domes- 
tic life has been filled with all the respon- 
sibilities that come to the husband and 
the father, his actual achievement is im- 
pressive. It seems to make good the 
claim which he himself advanced for the 
age we live in—that life was never be- 
fore “so full of interest and of possi- 
bilities of excitement and enjoyment.” 
Of life considered thus as opportunity he 
has made better use perhaps than any 
other American of his generation. He 
has done more than any other, and of 
what he has done, most is approved by 
those standards which the ordinary 
morality of the race accepts. So far, 
therefore, as our opinion of the man is 


tion is not of his success; it is, rather, 
whether he has not been too uniformly 
successful. For experience has brought 
many of us to feel that constant success 
implies constant compromise, and that 
sometimes it is more admirable to fail 
than to make any compromise whatso- 
ever. 

On this point, however, it must be said 
that Roosevelt’s course squares with his 
avowed morality. His writings and 
speeches are full of the doctrine that to 
strive for the best possible, and never to 
rest in failure, is the right way to live. 
Apart from the bent of his nature toward 
action, he has taken that view of life 
which tends the most strongly to 
achievement. It is his nature to do 
things as in this world they must be 
done ; and that is also his creed. 

We must give him, therefore, without 
stint the praise of strength. To those 
of us whose fault is mere weakness the 
thought of him is like a scourge. Nor 
can many of us honestly believe of him 
that he has done more than we have be- 
cause he has cared less to be right. Here 
and there are things known to us in his 
life which a nice casuistry might permit 
us to condemn—such things as his aban- 
donment of free trade at the outset and 
his leaving his post in the Navy Depart- 
ment, where he knew that he was doing 
good service, to go into the field, where 
he could not well be sure that he could 
do better than another. In general, it is 
hard to believe that it was every time 
the rightest course to accept the oppor- 
tunity or the preferment which came to 
him. But who of us that have done 
nothing can say honestly that of the op- 
portunities he has missed a tithe were 
missed from any fear of doing wrong? 
Granted that this young American’s 
ideals of conduct have not been so un- 
fortunately high as some of ours, how 
many of us can say that we have stuck 
to ours half so stedfastly as he has 
stuck to his? However bitterly some of 
us may oppose his course, say in the mat- 
ter of holding the Philippines by force, 
we cannot, on the facts of his career as 
we know them, deny that it has been as 
consistent as public careers usually are. 
On the contrary, if we compare him in 
this respect with his fellows in public 
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life, we shall probably be driven to de- 
cide that he has been controlled, oftener 
than the great mass of them, by his sense 
of right. Fortune has favored him, but 
we must go beyond the accepted law 
of the struggle if we would object to his 
having the highest place. 

We should probably find better reason 
to be discontented with our foremost 
American if we should consider those 
elements of his character which have 
the least to do with the struggle. Many 
of us feel, I think, that for all this 
strength in the figure which we are so 
often called to gaze upon there is too 
little compensating grace. We find in 
Roosevelt’s youth more of lustiness than 
of sweetness, in his manhood more of 
power than of stateliness. The entire 
spectacle of his life is not at all like that 
which the Greeks had in the life of 
Alcibiades, but neither is it like that 
which the English had in Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s. It is a spectacle which draws our 


spirits forth to work and adventure, but 
does not inspire us with any finer sympa- 
thies. 

This, perhaps, is all we should expect 


of a man of action. But we cannot help 
remembering—and has not he himself 
taught us to demand for our own age all 
that the best of former ages have known? 
—that there have been great men of ac- 
tion, conquerors and deliverers and 
builders of states, who wrote their 
strength above a woman’s tenderness, an 
artist’s sensibility, whose career stirred 
their contemporaries to other things be- 
sides achievement. We call to mind the 
Charlemagnes and Alfreds. But we need 
not go so far back in time, or out of our 
own history, to find in the careers of men 
of action a quality which Roosevelt lacks. 
We shall find such a quality in Lincoln, 
and in more than one other of our earlier 
American public men. We shall find it 
in men of the old fashioned broadcloth 
coats and the high-flown eloquence and 
the provincial dignity, which seem to be 
disappearing along with the white houses 
with green blinds. It is not merely in 
his dress and bearing and his mode of 
speech that Roosevelt is unlike those 
men whom his immediate predecessors 
in many respects resembled. He has 
brought into the higher walks of public 
life characteristics which city breeding 
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and wealth and universities and foreign 
travel have in recent years made not un- 
common in America, particularly in our 
Eastern States, but which to a great part 
of our population are still novel and not 
altogether acceptable. The effect of it 
all is a little like that which the coming 
of city folk in summer time has upon a 
rural community. Hitherto whatever 
form and grace have come into our pub- 
lic life have come from the New Eng- 
land village, the country town, the South- 
ern plantation. In this new manner there 
is more of the great city and of the col- 
lege football field. As yet it is not easy 
for us to find the new so good as the old. 
In Roosevelt himself there is less of the 
poetical, the dreamy, the reverent than 
there has been in others, even of our 
American men of action. 

Taken thus as an example, an influ- 
ence on character, his career might also 
profitably be contrasted with others 
which have not been in the ordinary 
sense active careers at all. No better 
opposite could be found than the life 
which so many thoughtful Americans 
have recently been reviewing. Roose- 
velt, at the head of his extraordinary 
regiment, storming the last stronghold 
of that civilization which for centuries 
has been offering a lessening competition 
to our mastery of the Western world, 
and Emerson at his desk in quiet Con- 
cord, with “ the three domestic women,” 
who were all he commanded, in the back- 
ground, writing down but a “ frag- 
mentary result ” of his meditation, show 
us two very unlike ways to eminence. 
Few will believe that at the middle of 
this century Roosevelt will still be a per- 
sonal force such as Emerson is to-day, a 
century from his birth. Cuba and the 
Philippines and the Isthmian canal and 
laws and precedents will perhaps speak 
for him. But no words of his are likely 
to live as Emerson’s “ repellent parti- 
cles” of sentences have lived. Power 
spiritualized outlasts power incarnate. 

Power made definitely effective, im- 
mediate performance, practical results— 
these, I think, are the main things in 
Roosevelt’s example. The effect on 
American character of his elevation to so 
high a place before our eyes can scarcely 
fail to be a still stronger emphasis on 
achievement. It is, on the whole, a good 
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lesson, but not perhaps the lesson which 
Americans of this time are most in need 
of. Idleness and incompetence are not 
the most prevalent of our faults, nor are 
we particularly lacking in regard for 
force. It will probably seem to posterity 
that Roosevelt was in this respect repre- 
sentative of his time rather than a creator 
of new national ideals. American ideals 
will probably seem to have changed si- 
multaneously with his rise; and many 
think that American character also is 
rapidly changing. An elderly Cuban re- 
ma-ked after an interview with a philan- 
thropic educator, whose work on the is- 
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land did not commend itself to the mili- 
tary authority then in control: “ That 
time I felt as if I were dealing with an 
American of forty years ago.” But 
Roosevelt has probably not contributed 
so much to these changes as they have 
contributed to his good fortune. It is 
hard to believe that energy and persist- 
ence and courage like his could have 
been kept down in any former period; 
but he is right in his contention that the 
present time offers to such a man as 
he better opportunities than he would 
ever have found before. 

Cameripce, Mass, 


The Years Progress in Peace 
By John W. Foster 


Ex-SECRETARY OF STaTE 


AVING been requested by THE 
INDEPENDENT to contribute to its 
Fourth of July number, I have 

thought it appropriate to furnish a re- 
view of the events of the past year re- 
specting arbitration. In no aspect of our 
international relations has our country 
been more distinguished than in its at- 
titude on this subject. In our exultation 
on the return of our national anniver- 
sary we should not forgetthat some of our 
most glorious victories have been those 
of peace. Ours is not a military Govern- 
ment, and let us so shape its policy with 
other nations that it may never become 
such, 

It is a matter of congratulation for us 
that the United States was the first to 
set an example to the world of a resort 
to The Hague Tribunal. It was an- 
nounced a year ago that this country 
and Mexico were just concluding an 
agreement to submit to that international 
court a question much discussed and of 
long standing. That case has already 
been submitted to the Tribunal, and with 
a promptness and celerity almost un- 
known in international judicatures a de- 
cision has been rendered. Altho the 
amount of the award is large, the debtor 
nation has cheerfully accepted the result. 


Even for her the result was so much 
more satisfactory than the constant irri- 
tation growing out of the continued agi- 
tation of the question that it was better 
to pay the award, even tho regarded as 
inequitable, and be at peace with her 
neighbor. 

Probably the most edifying and aus- 
picious event has occurred in a quarter 
of the world to which Anglo-Saxons have 
not been inclined to look for helpful ex- 
amples in good government and salutary 
public law. In the lower extreme of 
the South American continent there 
have arisen during the last century 
two prosperous and aspiring republics. 
As a rule they have sustained good ad- 
ministration, maintained excellent for- 
eign credit, and have greatly advanced 
in wealth and resources. For a time they 
arrayed themselves in a rivalry for su- 
premacy on that continent, and follow- 
ing the example of the greater nations 
they largely increased their armies and 
navies. A controversy over a boundary 
line threatened to light the torch of war 
and thrust these two peaceful, prosper- 
ous and industrious peoples into a san- 
guinary and exhausting conflict. But 
better counsels prevailed, and Chile and 
Argentina agreed to submit the bound- 
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ary question to the arbitration of the 
King of England. His award has been 
rendered and accepted by both nations. 
But that is only the beginning of the 
narrative. The two nations have en- 
tered into a treaty whereby they agree 
to submit all questions which cannot be 
settled by diplomacy to arbitration, the 
only exception being those involving 
principles of their constitutions. They 
further agreed to stop the construction 
of more naval vessels and to sell those 


which were ordered at the time the war. 


fever was raging, and as a result there 
are now in the naval dockyards of Eu- 
rope several war vessels of the two na- 
tions seeking customers. They also 
agreed to reduce their armies to a peace 
footing and to so maintain them, and to 
partially disarm their naval vessels at 
home. 

As a result of this disarmament we 
are informed by recent press news from 
Buenos Aires that the Minister of Ma- 
rine has tendered to the Minister of 
Agriculture two of his unoccupied men- 
of-war to transport grain and meat prod- 
ucts to South Africa, where the Govern- 
ment is seeking to open up a new market 
for their superabundant harvests. With 
a slight change in the Biblical metaphor, 
may we regard this as the beginning of 
that millennium era, foretold by the an- 
cient prophet, when the people “ shall 
beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks; nation 
shall not lift up a sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more”? 

From these far away countries, where 
we have been so prone to expect war and 
disorder, comes this inspiring and hope- 
ful example. They are a people, too, of 
a different religion and race from the 
most of us—Catholics, not Protestants— 
Spanish Americans of the Latin race, not 
the boastful Anglo-Saxon. May we not 
learn from this to be a little more chari- 
table in our criticism of the countries to 
the South of us in their struggles to free 
themselves from the customs which en- 
chained them during so many centuries 
of misrule? 

Some notice must be taken of the 
Venezuela complication. Three of the 
most powerful nations of the world com- 
bined in a hostile demonstration against 
one of the feeblest of the smaller nations. 
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The alleged cause of this combinec 
armed expedition was one for which 
neither of them, nor all three combined, 
would have had the temerity to make 
war against any nation with even mod- 
erate military resources. When in 1861 
the United States was solicited by three 
of the great nations of Europe to unite 
with them in an armed demonstration 
against Mexico for a similar reason, Sec- 
retary Seward replied that our Govern- 
ment was not disposed to enter upon 
warlike measures to enforce claims 
against a friendly Power. Such a reason 
for hostilities has certainly not gained 
in strength with the lapse of half a cen- 
tury of enlightenment. The point which 
I wish to emphasize is that the public 
sentiment of the world, and especially of 
the British people, brought those three 
powerful nations to a halt. It is en- 
couraging to know that in this era it is 
not so easy to inaugurate or prosecute 
an unjust war as it was a century or 
more ago. 

On the other hand, the event shows 
some of the evil effects of transforming 
the populous nations into great military 
Powers. While the vast naval arma- 
ments and standing armies of Great 
3ritain, France, Germany, Russia and 
other nations make them very cautious 
about provoking each other to a conflict, 
they offer a temptation to occupy these 
forces in expeditions and adventures 
against weaker nations. There was little 
risk to Germany, Great Britain and Italy 
in seizing or sinking the infantile flotilla 
of Venezuela and in bombarding its an- 
tiquated forts. Hence. in the interest of 
the weaker nations and of the world’s 
peace, it is of the utmost importance that 
a public sentiment be created among the 
enlightened nations which will restrain 
the great military Powers from entering 
upon schemes of adventure or oppres- 
sion and which will support the smaller 
independent nations in their appeal to 
the arbitration of their differences with 
the more powerful. 

In this connection it is gratifying to 
us as Americans to note the attitude of 
our Government in the existing contro- 
versy of the European nations with 
China. After they, by their territorial 
aggressions upon that empire, had pro- 
voked its people to rise in blind resent- 
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ment against foreigners, and then pun- 
ished them by the levy of an enormous 
indemnity, they insisted with this help- 
less nation upon the exaction of the last 
“pound of flesh” by. a technical con- 
struction of the protocol, which made it 
annually more and more difficult for the 
empire to comply with its terms. It was 
a generous and magnanimous act on the 
part of Secretary Hay to construe the 
protocol most favorably for China, and 
heartily to support that Government in 
its appeal for submission of the question 
in dispute to The Hague Tribunal. How 
it would exalt the Christian nations in 
the eyes of those whom we style the 
heathen if this appeal should be granted! 

The Venezuela embroglio has also 
served to bring into prominence the 
value of arbitration and the utility of The 
Hague Tribunal. It was a high compli- 
ment to President Roosevelt to be so- 
licited to act as arbitrator of that dis- 
pute. But it enhanced his reputation still 
more to decline the offer and to refer 
the contending parties to the Tribunal 
which his own Government has done so 
much to create. 


In no country did this act of President 
Roosevelt receive greater commendation 
than in France, some of whose represent- 
atives at The Hague Conference were 
the most ardent supporters of the scheme 


adopted by that body. Only a few days 
ago the press announced that the Par- 
liamentary arbitration organization of 
Senators had received some notable ac- 
cessions from the ranks of its public men, 
and that the cause of international arbi- 
tration had been given a new impetus in 
that enlightened country. 

Not the least of the events of the past 
year tending to peace is the treaty be- 
tween the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain to refer the con- 
troverted question of the Alaskan bound- 
ary to a mixed tribunal of American and 
British jurists. It is not an arbitration, 
and, from the state of the question and 
of public sentiment in the United States, 
it could not well be such. It is an illus- 
tration of the fact that even so excellent 
a principle as arbitration has its limita- 
tions in practice. It was not possible to 
have secured a treaty to entrust the set- 
tlement of the Alaskan boundary to the 
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award of a neutral foreign arbitrator. It 
may sound strange to be told that some of 
the most earnest advocates of The Hague 
Tribunal were strongly opposed to the 
Alaskan boundary treaty. But I regard 
it as a wise measure and one which re- 
dounds to the credit of President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hay. It provides a 
safe method of adjusting a long pending 
and vexed question, which threatened to 
disturb the relations of neighbors who 
ought to be the closest friends; and I 
entertain the confident expectation that 
the six distinguished jurists to whom the 
matter is referred will find a solution 
honorable to both parties. 

Should it have this greatly to be de- 
sired outcome, it cannot fail to increase 
the prospects of a permanent arbitration 
treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain. It will be remembered 
that six years ago Secretary Olney and 
Lord Pauncefote signed a general arbi- 
tration convention to continue for five 
years only, but it failed to receive the 
approval of the Senate largely because 
of this boundary dispute. The Alaskan 
boundary treaty, approved by the Sen- 
ate last February, is the method of set- 
tlement provided in the Olney-Paunce- 
fote convention. If it shall prove effect- 
ive we may have renewed hope of seeing 
at no distant day a general arbitration 
treaty between these two kindred peoples, 
who have a common heritage and a com- 
mon mission in the world. It must not 
be that the twin Latin Republics of South 
America shall put us to very shame when 
we are claiming to hold aloft as a model 
for all peoples our much vaunted Anglo- 
Saxon Christian civilization. We should 
concentrate our efforts in favor of a gen- 
eral arbitration treaty between the 
American and British Governments on 
the lines of the unratified convention of 
1897. To this end public sentiment 
should be brought to bear upon the Sen- 
ate of the United States. That distin- 
guished body is a fair representation of 
the American people, and when the lat- 
ter shall express themselves as favorable 
to such a treaty the Senate will ratify 
their verdict. Let all lovers of peace and 
of their country concentrate their efforts 
to bring about that greatly desired re- 
sult. 

Wasuincron, D. C. 





Independence Day 


By Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


HAT has the country gained and 
what has it lost in a hundred 
years? A hundred years ago 

the Fourth of July had already asserted 
its place as a national hotiday. There 
were Fourth of July orations and 
Fourth of July fireworks, and the day 
was called Independence Day a great 
deal more than now. Royall Tyler had 
already written the song which perhaps 
is still remembered by some of the older 
readers of these lines: 


“ Squeak the fife, and beat the drum, 
Independence Day is come! 
Let the roasting pig be bled, 
Quick, twist off the cockerel’s head.” 


Thirty years later than that, as a 
school boy, I used to cruneh Independ- 
ence Biscuits. Independence Biscuits 
were oblong in shape, and they were 
made as the Boston substitute for 
Prince Regent’s Biscuits. If you were 


an Anglo-maniac you could buy Prince 


Regent’s Biscuits, but they were round. 
If you were a true American you 
bought Independence Biscuits, which, 
as I say, had four right angles. I wish 
anybody could tell me where I could 
buy as good biscuits now. 

John Adams’s words in his familiar 
letter to his wife had been verified and 
more than verified: 


“T am apt to believe that it will be celebrated 
by succeeding generations as the great anni- 
versary festival. It ought to be commemorated, 
as the day of deliverance, by solemn acts of 
devotion to God Almighty. It ought to be 
solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows, 
games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires and_illumi- 
nations, from one end of this continent to the 
other, from this time forward, forevermore. 

“You will think me transported with enthu- 
siasm, but I am not. I am well aware of the 
toil, and blood and treasure that it will cost 
us to maintain this declaration, and support and 
defend these States. Yet, through all the 
gloom, I can see the rays of ravishing light and 
glory. I can see that the end is more than 
worth all the means, and that posterity will 
triumph in that day’s transaction, even altho 
we should rue it, which I trust in God we shall 
not. 
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Mr. Webster uses the same words 
in his reproduction of the speech which 
he supposes John Adams made, in In- 
dependence Hall in the Continental 
Congress. 

Since the year 1800, in the century 
which has just passed, the nation has 
gained the sense that it is a nation. In 
1800 the old State’s Rights men were 
still living. Such men as Samuel 
Adams in Massachusetts and Thomas 
Jefferson in Virginia were trying to 
persuade themselves that the United 
States are a Confederacy. But the 
most foolish boy who fires a cracker in 
the street to-night knows that the 
United States is a nation. The Govern- 
ment at Washington, the cyclopedias, 
even the newspapers, have come round. 
to print the word is instead of the word 
are when they speak of the United 
States. 

Here is a nation, and the country 
knows that it isa nation. It required a 
war, a sad and wretched war of four 
years, to teach this tothe country. But 
the true statesmen had known it. be- 
fore. John Marshall and John Adams 
had known it. George Washington had 
known it. Benjamin Franklin had 
known it. Daniel Webster had known 
it. And every one who set his face 
against the reality which the word na- 
tion expresses was swept under and 
is destined to be forgotten. 

This is the first thing the country 
has gained. It is so great a thing that 
the people of this country do not under- 
stand now how great it is. But the 
great tide of emigration into America 
does something to help. The Pole, or 
the Bohemian, or the Mesopotamian, or 
the man from the parts of Africa round 
Cyrene, who lands at New York to- 
morrow does not know that he is com- 
ing to live in Massachusetts or in IIli- 
nois or North Dakota. He only knows 
that he is coming to America, and that 
is all he cares for. 

When my brother Charles repre- 
sented our Government in Egypt he 
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told me that if he went to the railway 
station to go from Alexandria to Cairo 
the finest car in the Khedive’s service 
was run out for him. The officials paid 
every attention to him, such as they 
could not have exceeded if his were a 
crowned head; and they did this be- 
cause he represented America. The 
humblest fellah in Egypt, he said to me, 
associates America with the idea ‘of 
freedom, and if he can pay court to the 
representative of America he thinks he 
has scored one in his life of the year. 
This is what the nation gained as a hun- 
dred years went by. 

In an Asiatic port, half a century ago, 
the captain of an Austrian vessel un- 
dertook to impress as a seaman a man 
who was an Austrian by birth. But 
he had become an American citizen by 
naturalization. An American frigate 
was in the same harbor, and the com- 
mander of the frigate sent word to the 
Austrian that if the man were not sent 
back to him in half an hour he would 
open his batteries and sink him. 

The man was returned. An incident 
like that is repeated from one end of 
Asia and:from one end of Africa to the 
other. The United States is a nation, 
and the United States takes care of her 
humblest citizens. 

So is it that in the celebration of to- 
day men will join who are glad that 
they are under a flag which represents 
a nation. There will be men who join 
in that celebration who do not know 
whether they live in Massachusetts or 
in Connecticut or in Rhode Island, but 
they will thank God that there is a na- 
tion which will give to them rights 
equal with those of its own son, if only 
they will assume the duties of citizens 
while they claim the privi‘eges of citi- 
zens. 

This is a great deal to have gained. 

On the other hand, we have lost the 
freshness of a beginning. I have my 
father’s address when he left Williams 
College in 1804. No boy graduate in 
this July could speak more bravely or 
more loyally than he does of the future 
of the country, of the power it is to have 
among the nations of the world. Is 
there not something magnificent in this 
forelook of the boys and men of that 
time? It drove the foreign travelers 
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mad. To toil over miserable mud roads 
for hours, to stop for the night and 
beg a lodging at a log cabin, and then 
to have the owner of that cabin tell you 
in the morning that America was to 
take the lead of Europe—that this very 
desert where he lived, perhaps, was to 
be the center of the civilization of the 
world, would provoke a German, or a 
French, or an English traveler so that 
he could hardly speak his rage. Yet 
they all, every man, every woman, 
every boy and every girl, talked in that 
fashion. They discounted the future. 
They knew that all power was theirs. 
Freedom! That was theirs, and on 
Freedom everything would follow. 

It is refreshing to read of such 
charming enthusiasm after some “ bish- 
op, or squire, or knight of a shire ” has 
told you in 1903 that we are going to 
the dogs, that Freedom only means 
licentiousness, that we no longer live 
to the glory of God, and that we live 
for our own ‘pockets, for our own divi- 
dends, A by himself, A. 

It seems to me that such people 
might be better employed. 

Cardinal Gibbons, in a very interest- 
ing paper on “ Patriotism and Politics,” 
gives a brief outline of what appears 
to him the most efficient means to per- 
petuate our political independence. 
They are, first, stringent laws regard- 
ing the ballot. Second, an enlightened 
judiciary. Third, a fearless press. 
Fourth, incorporating into the school 
system familiar lessons on the history 
of the country. Fifth, a more hearty 
celebration of our national holidays. 
Sixth, the maintenance of party lines. 

Cardinal Gibbons is a man of sin- 
gular opportunities for studying the 
country at large. I like to quote him 
in copying this verdict of his. Espe- 
cially I like this suggestion of his about 
the national holidays. 

The national holiday has now noth- 
ing to do with independence of George 
III. It is hardly worth while to repeat 
the black catalogue of what HE did or 
did not do. He is gone to his own 
place and is forgotten. 

But if we use’the national holiday to 
show, first, that open promotion is the 
right of every American citizen, we 
would do a great deal. Open promo- 
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tion, so that Abraham Lincoln, the 
rail splitter, may become President of 
the United States—so that no boy shall 


be born in the slums of Chicago but 


has as good a chance for education as 
he or she who shall be born in the pur- 
ple. 

Second, Freedom, absolute freedom. 
Do not tell an American carpenter that 
he shall not bring up his son to be a 
carpenter; do not tell an American lo- 
comotive driver that he shall only work 
ten hours a day if he wants to work 
eleven. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence meant Freedom for Tom, Dick 
and Harry, as well as Freedom for 
Massachusetts, and Virginia and Caro- 
lina. 

Third, somewhere and somehow, let 
every celebration of the Fourth of July 
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rub into the daily lives of people the 
important truth which in the last hun- 
dred years had been revealed to their 
ecclesiastical leaders—namely, — that 
none of them are born for hell, that ail 
of them are born children of God, able 
to enter into his work and to go about 
his business. Of the whole century, 
the greatest victory has been this, that 
the old theology of total depravity has 
gone where it belongs. The new world, 
the world of America in 1go1 and 1912 
and 1923 and 1934, and so on to the end 
of the century, this new world is a 
world in which men and women know 
that they share the divine nature if they 
will. They are to go about the Father’s 
business, and they are to enter into the 
service which is perfect freedom. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Summer Life in Luxurious Adirondack Camps 
By William Frederick Dix 


Evitor oF 7own and Country 


S you trundle your canoe on the 
little two-wheel cart across the 
short “ carry” from Mirror Lake 


A 


to Lake Placid, you pass through a leafy, 
green tunnel piercing the woods from 


lake to lake. And midway you have a 
bright glimpse of sparkling water at each 
end of the path... Slipping your canoe 
into Lake Placid and paddling out into 
its breeze-rippled surface, the influence 
of its calm beauty seems to come over 
you suddenly. On all sides rise rounded 
hills, heavily wooded with firs and pines; 
far in front, on the right, is a jutting 
rock resembling the Giesbach, on fair 
Swiss Lake Brienz; at the left lie Moose 
and Buck Islands, whose dense green is 
intensified by a speck of a rustic camp- 
dwelling here and there, and, as your 
back is toward the little colony of cot- 
tages and hotels at the end you are leav- 
ing, you feel that the mys‘ery of nature’s 
solitudes is sweetly enwrapping you in 
its spell, 

“For the mountain lakes stand high 

In the land where our souls have been, 
We float where the gates of heaven are nigh 
And the world may not come in.” 


Suddenly, from around a_ wooded 
point, a tiny fleet of canoes darts out into 
the glittering water containing rosy 
faced, white-clad girls and athletic look- 
ing young men in summer flannels. 
Some of the girls are paddling. Their 
sleeves are rolled up to the elbow and 
their hair shines, uncovered in the sun. 
You hear the tinkle of a mandolin. a 
snatch of song and little ripples of 
laughter, and the lake seems all at once 
to be smiling and human. Here and 
there on the shore, as you paddle along, 
are bark-covered boat houses which 
flash out from the thick, surrounding 
forest, with a gleaming yellow pine 
slanting platform in front, for the canoes 
and rowboats, and on the second story a 
piazza and living room, in which you can 
set wicker chairs and bright cushions. 
Behind each of these boat houses is a 
little group. of five or six cabins, which 
comprise the summer home, technically 
called “camp.” An Adirondack camp 
does not mean a canvas tent or a bark 
wigwam, but a permanent summer home 
where the fortunate owners assemble for 
several weeks each year and live in per- 
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The 'wo-Story Log Camp of Hon. Timothy L. Woodruff, Near Raquette Lake 
Copyright, 1902, by Burr McIntosh Studio 


fect comfort and even luxury, tho in the 
heart of the woods, with no very near 
neighbors, no roads and no danger of 
intrusion. 

These beautiful Adirondack camps dre 
usually built on the margin of some lake. 
Each has its group of log built, rustic 
cabins and each is usually reached by 
water only. The little steamboats bring 
the mail and provisions and guests, and 
tho the camp’ owner may have many 
hundreds of acres surrounding his camp, 
he wisely leaves it in its primeval con- 


ditionsattd often stocks it with deer.and 
othey game. Thus the wildness is pre- 
served, and he and his household may 
roam the hills which are unmarred with 
roads and paths. The cabins cluster at 
the edge of the lake and the trees are 
trimmed just enough to afford views of 
it and to let in the sunshine. 

The camp to which you are bound for 
a cup of afternoon tea is, perhaps, over 
on the other side of the lake, behind 
Moose Island, so you paddle out into the 
sunlight and across to the narrow water- 














Sagamore Lodge, the Adirondack 


Home of Mr.-Alfred G. Vanderbilt, on Raquette Lake 


Copyright, 1902, by Burr McIntosh Studio 
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way between the island and the main- 
land. Far before you the White Face Inn 
appears and the lake in front of it is gay 
with rowboats and canoes. At the right, 
along the shore, a line of camps appears, 
some with flags floating over the boat 
house, and here and there, moored close 
in shore, are little clusters of canoes with 
people lounging in them chatting, read- 
ing, sewing or singing. For two or three 
miles you paddle along and finally, with 
a few vigorous final thrusts,. you send 
your canoe sliding up the smooth plat- 
form of a boat house and. your. waiting 
host sits on the low gunwale fo steady it 
as you scramble. out. 
vour coat and are escorted up a steep; 
mossy path, past one or two little cabins 
—the guides’ house, store house and cook 
house—to the largest in the group. 
This, like the others, is built of logs, with 
the bark left on the outside. Inside, how- 
ever, you find a great, square room with 
hard wood floor, walls hung withred bur- 
lap, polished beam ceiling, a great stone 
fire place and chintz covered and wicker 


You gather up: 
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furniture. On the tables are books and 
magazines ; guns, antlers and trophies of 
the woods are on the walls, and the place 
is delightful with an air of simple beauty 
and comfort. 

Overhead are several bedrooms; a few 
yards away, connected by a covered gal- 
lery and in a separate cabin by itself, is 
the dining room, and, as you seat your- 
self on the enormous porch in front of 
the living room, you can look out through 
the trees over the lake without seeing 
any other human habitation. 

-This is, a characteristic Adirondack 
camp. Naturally, no two are alike ; some 


are elaborate, even to the point of ques- 


tionable- taste; some are really summer 
cottages’ with “all modern improve- 
ments,” even to shaven lawns and formal 
flower beds, while others are little more 
than ‘shelter from the weather, with 
bunks furnished with balsam boughs. 
But the truest type is composed of a 
group of rustic buildings on the edge 
of a lake, with pathless forests in the 
rear. Few who have not lived this 














A Breezy 


Porch Corner in “ Stonehenge,” Overlooking Mirror Lake and Lake Placid 
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The Dining Room, Finished with White Enameled Wood Work, of Mr. Edwin Norton’s “ Stonehenge,” 


healthful, invigorating life can appreciate 
its wonderful charm. It is a return to 
nature after ten months of wearying 
city life with ceaseless formalities and re- 
sponsibilities. Here the busy profes- 
sional man or financier can find real rest 


and surcease from business as in no other ‘ 


way, and it is an interesting phase of 
American social life and decidedly sig- 
nificant. It has taken us generations to 
learn to appreciate the value of this camp 
life. As society has grown more and 
more complex, the swing of thependulum 
goes more and more toward simplicity 
for the vacation. It took us many years 
to achieve the really comfortable summer 
hotel, and only within a decade or so has 
the cottage idea flourished. That, of 
course, is a vast improvement over the 
hotel life, and the pretty cottages in the 
mountains or at the seaside which have 
sprung up everywhere attest a truer idea 
of summer rest. So the life at these 
Adirondack camps is infinitely refreshing 
to the weary man of affairs, and all 
through this wilderness of six thousand 
square miles, containing over a million 


on Mirror Lake 


acres of primeval woods and two million 
acres of woods of a newer growth, these 
summer homes are built. . Nestling in 
the hollows among the hills are a thou- 
sand lakes, fed by rivulets and streams, 
and every summer thousands of holi- 
day seekers find rest and new vigor in 
this paradisé of hills and wooded 
glades. 

Lake Placid has innumerable camps 
on its shores, Saranac Lake, about ten 
miles away, is also gay with them, and 
further north, on St. Regis Lake and 
Spitfire, there are many beautiful ones. 
One of the most elaborate of these is that 
of Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes,on St. Regis 
Lake, near Paul Smith’s, and -is a large 
group of cabins overlooking the lake and 
wooded islands in front. Mr. Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt’s. “ Sagamore Lodge,’ : the 
tain. house of which is built in the form 
of a Swiss’ chalet, and which has a forest 
surrounded tennis court, recreation 
house, stables and a large flotilla of boats. 
is at the head of Raquette Lake, and 
eight miles from the nearest station. 
About two miles away in one direction 





The Large and Airy Living Room in the Stephens Cottage, Lake Placid 
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The Oak Finished Living Room in Shawnee Camp, Lake Placid 
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is Mr. J. P. Morgan’s camp, and two 
miles in another is the establishment of 
Hon. Timothy L. Woodruff, which is 
one of the most elaborate and picturesque 
in the mountains. Most of the rooms are 
in one large dwelling, built of logs, two 
stories high, and with a valuable collec- 
tion of bear skins, deer heads, Mojave 
blankets and trophies adorning’ the 
floors and walls. There is a Venetian 
gondola among Mr. Woodruff’s boats 
and a tame bear affords much amuse- 
ment to the family and guests. Bishop 
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fishing, paddling, repairing paths of 
building little additions, and enjoying the 
refreshment of the woods. 

Life in one of these camps is delight- 
fully unconventional, and certain tradi- 
tions of more primitive life are vigor- 
ously observed. Each camp has its pyre, 
upon which great logs and inflammable 
brush are piled, and often during the 
summer nights mammoth camp fires are 
lighted, friends from other camps assem- 
ble, coming in gay processions single 
file through the trails, each with an oil 














Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes’s Camp on St. Regis Lake 


Potter, of New York, has an island en- 
tirely to himself, and, almost hidden in 
forest foliage, his little, half timbered 
dwelling is discerned only by the pass- 
ing canoeist or the passengers on the 
steamboat. Hawk Island is the name of 
his mountain demesne, and it rises from 
the waters of Lake Placid near the Un- 
dercliff end. To visit these beautiful 
lodges in the wilderness would be to meet 
many of the prominent men of the times 
and their families, living a most informal 
existence, wearing stout, simple cloth- 
ing, blazing trails through the forests, 


lantern, and stories are told and songs 
are sung as the flames light up the great 
pine trees and are reflected in the lake 
in front. 

During July and August camp life is 


at its hight. The young men are here 
from college and the girls from boarding 
school ; every room is occupied, and there 
are picnics and canoe parties galore, ex- 
cursions up the various mountain peaks, 
swimming in the lake in front of the 
boat house, and a delightful buzz and 
gayety. There is no “ dressing up,” and 
evening gowns and dress coats are un- 
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known, while walking skirts and tennis 
flannels and knickerbockers are the order 
of the day—and evening as well. 

All this is highly significant as a 
phase of American life. This Adiron- 
dack wilderness is not merely a vast play- 
ground for the rich, not merely a haunt 
for the fisherman and the hunter, not 
merely an exclusive pleasure preserve 
where money is lavished in great hotels, 
elaborate villas and luxurious “ camps,” 
too far away to be accessible to the gen- 
eral public, but a mighty object lesson in 
forestry and a source of wealth to the 
State and country. In Europe forestry 
is both an art and a profession, and there 
the magnificent tracts of woodland are 
preserved for centuries. Here, with 
colossal indifference, we allow our moun- 
tains to be denuded of trees by forest 
fire and by the vandal pulp and saw mills, 
inviting flood and famine and seriously 
affecting the source of streams and 
rivers. For three years the New York 
State Commission has had almost no 
money to work with in protecting the 
forests and the game and fish in them, and 
every year thousands of acres of beau- 
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tiful primeval woods are denuded by 
fire and the ax. But no one can live in 
one of these Adirondack camps and learn 
something of the beauty of the woods 
without growing to realize their inesti- 
mable value. These wealthy camp own- 
ers are already doing splendid work in 
buying large tracts of forest lands, re- 
stocking them with game and protecting 
them from destruction. Further, they 
are beginning to influence legislation 
and contribute to the funds of the com- 
mission, so. that the encroachments of 
the pulp mills and the lumbermen will 
be restricted. Forestry is in its infancy 
in America, and one does not realize its 
tremendous importance till he has learned 
to love the woods. It is not merely a 
romantic idea, but of vital necessity to 
our farms and our climate, this protec- 
tion of forests in our various mountain 
groups; and the men who build these 
rustic homes on the shores of St. Regis, 
Loon or Raquette Lake are beginning to 
exert an influence for good which will 
insure the preservation of those superb 
tracts of American forests for future 
generations. 
New York Ciry, 
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Our Lost Declaration of Independence 
By North Overton Messenger 


[The people of the United States will learn, with astonishment and profound regret, that the 
document bearing the Declaration of Independence is forever lost to them as individuals. Nor can 
any assurance be given that, as a nation, it will remain with us, even in the remnants of the inscrip- 
tion, for so long a period as reverent patriotism could desire. Secretary Hay has set the precedent, 
which the Department of State hopes to preserve inviolate, that no pressure of personal or politi- 
cal influence shall ever again expose the fading characters to light, which the best scientific opinion 
of the country has now inhibited as the most dangerous of the destructive agencies. In connec- 
tion with Mr. Messenger’s informing article we reproduce the photograph. which was made, as a 
record of the document’s exact condition, when it was sealed finally from the gaze of all eyes with 


the great seal of the Department.—EDITor. ] 


ENERATIONS hence, some care- 

J ful antiquary assigned to care for 
the Government archives in the 

State Department may be rejoiced with 
a glimpse of a sheet of parchment, blank 
but for a few scratches here and there— 
the last traces of what once was writing 
—and he will recognize only by its regis- 
tration that most precious profession of 
human liberty and the rights of man, the 
Declaration of Independence. Immured 
from light, between two sheets of glass, 


in a dark drawer of a great steel Safe, the 
document is henceforth to be kept from 
inspection as the only hope of perpetuat- 
ing for any length of time the legibility 
of the scroll. 

But the doctors of science who, after 
anxious consideration, have decreed the 
confinement in solitary of the charter of 
liberty, could not guarantee its preserva- 
tion. It would be impossible, they said, 
to save it for any length of time. The 
only way to extend its days was to give 
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it perpetual night. The parchment had 
been incased in glass for years, in order 
to protect it from the effects of heat, 
moisture and air; and, of late, it had been 
kept in a dark place. But every now and 
then some one with influence sufficient 
to compel compliance and not content 
with the fac-simile, open to all, would 
request a glance at the original, and the 
parchment would be exposed to light. 
Now, when exposure is absolutely pro- 
hibited, there will doubtless still come 
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some to clamor for the privilege denied 
every one else and so made doubly 
precious. Still, the Sécretary of State 
has made it a permanent order that the 
document is not to be exposed; and, for 
the time at least, potential as the great 
seal of the Czsars, to be violated by 
none, is the seal on the safe, “ Closed by 
order of the Secretary of State.” 

For a long time it was observed that 
the document was fading. Some of the 
signatures had completely disappeared 


of ae 
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The Declaration of Independence, from a Very Recent Photograph 
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from the parchment, others were scarcely 
visible. A photograph of the scroll, 
taken in 1883, was produced and com- 
pared with the sheet, which made all the 
plainer the effects of the deteriorating 
influences, whatever they may have been. 
it was evident that it was but a question 
of years when the burning words of free- 
dom, which were made good in the ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure, would 
disappear from the sheet and remain en- 
shrined only in the hearts of the people. 

The attention of the Secretary was 
called and a council of state was held. 
Opinions differed as to the cause of the 
trouble, and as to means for preventing 
its further progress. Correspondence 
with the officers of the British Museum, 
who are accustomed to handling ancient 
manuscripts, shed no light upon the 
Declaration’s difficult case. 

Secretary Hay decided to pass the 
question up to a court of last resort, 
which should include scientific knowl- 
edge of the highest order. A clause in 
the charter of the National Academy of 
Sciences provides that the Government 
may utilize the Academy ; Secretary Hay 
appealed to Professor Agassiz, of Cam- 
bridge, for assistance. 

A committee of the National Academy 
of Sciences was appointed, consisting of 
Dr. Billings, of the New York Public 
Library; President Remsen, of Johns 
hopkins University, Baltimore, and Pro- 
fessor Chandler, of Columbia University, 
New York. The committee met recently 
in Washington, in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State. It was a very grave 
meeting, for every member appreciated 
fully the importance of the consultation. 
The document was drawn forth from its 
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receptacle and spread out. Powerful 
microscopes were employed to note the 
condition of the parchment and the ink; 
and most careful inspection was made by 
every one of those present. There was 
no doubt that the ink was fading and that 
light had a great deal of influence in the 
deteriorating processes. 

The verdict of the committee was that 
the parchment must be kept away from 
the light, or, within a short period, it 
would be entirely bare of legible inscrip- 
tion. With the finding of the verdict, it 
was placed between the glass and laid 
away in a drawer of the fire proof safe. 

The Declaration of Independence came 
to the Department of State from the Con- 
tinental Congress, and remained in the 
archives until June 11th, 1841, when it 
was deposited in the Patent Office, at that 
time a bureau of the Department of 
State. .The Patent Office was transferred 
to the Interior Department in 1849, and 
the Declaration was put on exhibition in 
that Department. Unfortunately it was 
placed where a strong light fell upon it, 
and the deterioration, which had com- 
menced with its subjection to the fac- 
simile process in 1823, was accelerated. 

The Declaration was exhibited at the 
Centennial Exposition, in 1876, and was 
viewed there by thousands. Upon its 
return to the Department of State it was 
deposited in the fire proof quarters oc- 
cupied by the library of the Department. 
It was not until 1894 that the necessity 
for absolute exclusion from it of light 
and air was recognized. Then, at last, 
the document was carefully wrapped and 
placed flat in a steel case. Now it will 
never see the light again—at least not in 
this generation. 

WasuincrTon, D. C. 
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Ad Patriam 


By Clinton Scollard 


To deities of gauds and gold, 

Land of our Fathers, do not bow! 
But unto those beloved of old 

Bend thou the brow! 


Austere they were of front and form; 
Rigid as iron in their aim; 

Yet in them pulsed a blood as warm 
And pure as flame ;— 


Honor, whose foster-child is Truth; 
Unselfishness in place and plan; 

Justice, with melting heart of ruth; 
And Faith in man. 


Give these thy worship; then no fears 
Of future foes need fright thy soul; 
Triumphant thou shalt mount the years 
Toward thy high goal. 
Curnton N. Y. 





The Carlyle-Froude Dispute 


By Andrew Lang 


HE controversy about Froude and 
Carlyle does not seem to agitate 
mankind, despite its revival. 

Whatever may have been the impres- 
sion of men twenty years ago, opinion 
has settled in the belief that Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle were born with ail the 
sensitiveness of genius, that they could 
not be happy as other folk are, that 
both had faults, that Mr. Carlyle deep- 
ly, perhaps too deeply, deplored his 
own, and wished the fact to be under- 
stood, and that Mr. Froude, in a posi- 
tion of intolerable and unprecedented 
difficuity, endeavored to carry out the 
wishes of his friend. Errors in detail 
he may have made (as he frankly con- 
fessed), but he told, as discreetly as 
might be, the truth as he understood it. 
On points in this affair I shall not ven- 
ture from which the mind turns with 
aversion. But as to Mr. Froude’s hon- 
orable discharge of his trust, I am the 
more bound to express my opinion as, 


in the field of the sixteenth century, I 
have often had to utter my dissent from 


his conclusions: I shall examine the 
censures of Sir James Crichton-Browne 
in “ The New Letters and Memorials 
of Jane We'sh Carlyle.” . Sir James, 
happily, does not, like Mr. Lilly in 
The Fortnightly Review (June), ac- 
cuse Mr. Froude of deliberate mendac- 
ity. He rather supposes that Mr. 
Froude began from a false conception, 
and was irritated by criticism and op- 
position into obstinacy that he dis- 
obeyed Mr. Carlyle’s injunctions, and 
that he was fundamentally inaccurate, 
tho “it is impossible to believe that 
Froude contemp!ated or foresaw the 
evil he wrought.” Mr. Froude did fore- 
see the endless trouble which he would 
incur if he carried out Mr. Carlvle’s 
wishes. “So dangeious a task.” he 
calls it, tho “I was not prepared for 
attacks on my character as a gentleman 
and a man of honor.” (“ My Relations 
With Carlyle”: (1889), pp. 28, 29.) 
Unfortunately both Mr. Froude and 


Mr. Carlyle’s niece, Miss Aitken, later 
Mrs. Alexander Carlyle, trusted too 
much to verbal statements, made by a 
man now old, ill and of wavering will. 
That is the source of half the evil. 

Sir James says that Mr. Froude had 
“a preconceived ” notion of Carlyle’s 
relations with his wife, which was radi- 
cally wrong. Why “ preconceived?” 
Mr. Froude was, for many years, most 
intimate with Carlyle and his wife; after 
her death he was the recipient of 
Carlyle’s gloomy reminiscences. Mr. 
Carlyle himself wrote that his own 
work on Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters 
might be, for him, “ wholesome 
punishment.” Punishment for what? 
It is, on the one hand, vain to split hairs 
about Mr. Carlyle’s loose employment 
of the word “ remorse ”—he always ex- 
pressed every emotion with exaggera- 
tion—and it is, on the other hand, futile 
to deny that he did conceive himself to 
have made his wife less happy than he 
might have done. Mr. Froude not only 
knew but stated the former point— 
Carlyle’s affectionate but morbid exag- 
geration of his own errors. “ Faults 
there had been, but such faults as most 
married men commit da‘ly and hourly, 
and never think them faults at 
al,» wT iahas, Cagiva 
Il, 410, 1884.) ‘These were Mr. 
Froude’s impressions on reading some 
papers intrusted to him by Carlyle in 
June, 1871, “to do with as I pleased 
after he was gone.” 

Sut, apparently, after studying Mrs. 
Carlyle’s journal, and hearing the de- 
plorable story of Miss Jewsbury, in 188o, 
Mr. Froude found that “I could not tell 
him that there was nothing in his conduct 
to be repented of, for there was much, 
and more than I had guessed.” Sir 
James Chrichton-Browne, so rigid about 
accuracy, cites this phrase (without giv- 
ing a reference) as “more than he had 
guessed.” 

Now look at Mrs. Carlyle’s journal of 
July 5th, 1856. “In the evening alone, 
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as usual; a very sick and sad day with 
me, like many that have gone before . . .” 
Could a husband, a man of heart, read 
these lines after his wife’s death, and not 
feel “‘ remorse; ” could Mr. Froude read 
them, and doubt that Carlyle had reason 
for “ remorse”? “ Very sick and sad” 
Mrs. Carlyle was, and had been. Sir 
James learnedly explained that at this 
time “she passed through a mild but pro- 
tracted attack of mental disturbance,” 
“climacteric melancholy” and “ neu- 
rasthenia.” But the “ idolatrous ” mar- 
riage service (as Mrs. Carlyle’s ancestors 
called it) bids us married people stand 
by each other, “ in sickness and in health, 
for better and for worse.” A man is not 
to leave his melancholic and neurasthenic 
wife “alone in the evening, as usual.” 
I do not know whether Carlyle was talk- 
ing with Lady Ashburton, or taking 
walks, or was absorbed in his work. But 
he usually left his sick wife alone in the 
evenings. When he read that record of 
hers he felt as you or I would have felt, 
but more acutely, and he expressed his 
emotion more loudly and longer. Mr. 
Froude believed Mr. Carlyle to wish all 
this to be exposed to the world. He 
obeyed his orders, and so he is denounced 
as “ Virulent! ” 

As to Mr. Carlyle’s walks of “ thou- 
sands of miles” (as Mrs. Carlyle 
writes) to Lady Ashburton’s, the ques- 
tion of his behavior is insoluble. How 
much ought a man to yield to the jeal- 
ousy of a sick wife who dislikes being 
left alone? Nobody can answer. But, 
when the wife is dead, if the man has a 
heart, he feels remorse and there is an 
end on’t. No special pleading can ob- 
scure the issue. 

However, no friendly biographer 
wants to drag such sorrows before the 
world, unless he has a rather fanatical 
Carlylean theory about “the whole 
truth,” and had the orders of his “biog- 
raphee.” Mr. Froude had both. Sir 
James says, “he overlooked the solemn 
injunctions which were the condition of 
his trust.” That is just the question. 
Did he? From 1866 to 1869 Mr. Carlyle 
wrote down his wavering ideas as to the 
disposal of Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters and so- 
forth. In 1866 the “ Reminiscences were 
not to be published.” In 1871 he gave 
the mass of papers to Mr. Froude, to use 
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as he chose. He gave Mr. Froude verbal 
leave to publish according to his discre- 
tion. In 1873 Carlyle gave him papers 
of all sorts, to be the material for his 
biography. “ It is a remarkable fact that 
Froude’s commission to write a life of 
him rested entirely on his own memory, 
unsupported by any documentary evi- 
dence,” says Sir James. It is not at all 
more remarkable than that Carlyle’s gift 
of the papers to his niece, in 1875, also 
rested entirely on her memory, and that 
Mr. Carlyle’s executors, as one of them, 
Sir James Stephen, writes, “ never heard 
of it until 1881, after Mr. Carlyle’s 
death.” But Sir James Crichton-Browne 
never mentions, as far as I observe, this 
remarkable fact. In 1873 Carlyle made 
his will, saying that Mr. Froude was 
‘taking charge ” of “ my manuscript en- 
titled ‘ Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle,” “to him I give it. 
P to do his best, and wisest in the 
matter.” Now pray observe Sir James’s 
accuracy and charity! He writes: “ It 
is characteristic of the looseness of 
Froude’s methods that he states in the 
‘ Life in London’ (Vol. 11, p. 408) that 
the manuscript of ‘ The Letters and Me- 
morials’ was placed in his hands in 
June, 1871, whereas Carlyle, in .Febru- 
ary, 1873, speaks of it in his will as being 
still in his possession.” Yet Sir James, 
three pages back, quoted Carlyle’s own 
will to the effect that Mr. Froude “ takes 
precious charge of that manuscript in 
my stead.” Not Mr. Froude, but Sir 
James exhibits looseness of methods— 
with no excuse but that of utter careless- 
ness and desire to find fault. 

Mr. Froude, undeniably, had the right 
to use his discretion in publication. That 
he “ gerrymandered” the MSS. is Sir 
James’s opinion. In fact, he treated them 
as he deemed to be for the best. 

About 1880 Carlyle gave Mr. Froude 
another verbal direction to “return 
those papers of mine to Mary,” his 
niece, “when you have done with 
them.” Mr. Froude did so, later, “when 
he had done with them.” Three months 
before his death, Carly‘e talked to Mr. 
Froude about what we may call the 
“ remorseful” papers. Mr. Froude said 
that he would publish Mrs. Carlyle’s 
Letters and the Memoir also. .“ He 
seemed at once relieved and easy. He 
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said I must doasI pleased. . . . He 
threw the responsibility on me. i, 
So Mr. Froude used the papers as his 


discretion enlightened him. There 
was anuproar. On May 5th, 1881, Mrs. 
Alexander Carlyle, according to Sir 
James, “ published in The Times her 
uncle’s solemn injunction (which 
Froude had suppressed) against the 
publication of that paper in the ‘ Remi- 
niscences, entitled ‘Jane Welsh 
Carlyle.” Apparently the “ injunc- 
tion ” is that of 1866, which, as far as I 
can see, Mr. Carlyle had nullified. Sir 
James does not here date “the solemn 
injunction.” If it was that of 1866, it 
had long ceased to be binding./ Irri- 
tated, naturally, Mr. Froude offered at 
once to restore “ the remaining papers” 
(tho he was not yet “ done with them ”) 
to Mrs. Alexander Carlyle. Next day he 
withdrew from a hasty promise. In fact 
his fellow executor would not allow him 
to keep it. Other reasons he had, but 
of this reason Sir James Crichton- 
Browne makes no mention. Sir James 
Stephen writes (December 9th, 1866) 
that, on counsel’s advice that the papers 
* belonged not to you personally, but 
to Mr. Carlyle’s executor. . . . you 
could not have given them up without 
my consent, and I never gave nor would 
have given it.” Sir James Crichton- 
Browne does not mention this obstacle. 
He says that Mr. Froude was represented 
as “unable” (to give the papers up be- 
fore he was done with them) “ because 
of a possible claim on the part of the 
executors on behalf of Carlyle’s residu- 
ary legatees.” He tells us how this ar- 
gument was met, but he does not tell 
us (and I presume that he did not 
know), that Mr. Froude’s coexecutor 
would not allow the papers to be given 
up. Mr. Froude returned them, of 
course, when he had finished the work 
which Mr. Carlyle asked him to under- 
take. He had said what he deemed it 
right to say, and had not said what (de- 
spite the impossible theory of “the 
whole truth”) he deemed it better to 
keep concealed. 

He thought that Carlyle was not born 
on his wife’s “ social level,” and Carlyle 
most emphatically was not, if the point 
is to be discussed. You can look at the 
portraits of Dr. and Mrs. Welsh, at the 










photograph of their house in Hadding- 
ton. The portraits of Carlyle’s father 
and mother would represent good peo- 
ple—not a gentleman and a lady. “ As 
a small tenant farmer’s son,” says Sir 
James, “ he was on the level of a coun- 
try doctor.” Look at the photographs! 
Mr. Carlyle may have been of the ancient 
and noble house of Turthorald, as has 
been asserted (tho, as far as I can see, the 
line was extinct by 1600), but his father 
and mother were not on a level with 
those of his wife. The thing is unim- 
portant, but they were not. Tho she is 
said to have been born on Carlyle’s level 
(which is an error), Sir James also tells 
us that Mrs. Carlyle “ was brought up 
under hot bed conditions,” which a girl 
in Carlyle’s rank could not have been. 
Miss Jewsbury said that Mrs. Carlyle 
once thought of drowning herself. Sir 
James says that she felt “ strong suicidal 
promptings.” 

On the whole, thanks to the theory of 
“the whole truth” in biography, this 
poor lady, having married a man of 
genius, has had hard posthumous for- 
tunes. If Mr. Carlyle had much to bear 
from her, she had much to endure from 
him. In what is the world the wiser or 
the better for having the roof lifted from 
the house, and the sorrows of two fiery, 
ctoss-grained, unhappy, but loving peo- 
ple displayed, and canvassed, and. 
wrangled over? The theory of “ the 
whole truth,” tho well meant, and Car- 
lyle’s own, is impossible and inhuman. 
Mr. Froude, tho he held the theory, 
could not act upon it! He could not cite 
the whole of Mrs. Carlyle’s journal. The 
moral is that great men of the pen should 
prohibit the publication of their Lives 
and Letters. If all of them were Scots, 
if all biographers were Lockharts, the 
case would be different. But such sub- 
jects and such biographers are rare; and 
they are wise who refuse to have their 
sins and troubles revealed to a world 
which cares much more for gossip about 
them than for their works. 

That is the moral at large; while, to 
the best of my apprehension, Sir James 
Chrichton-Browne has undertaken a 
task in which he has failed to attain strict 
accuracy, the judicial temper and “ sweet 
reasonableness.” 


Lonvon, {ENGLanD, 





The Menace of the Tower 


A WORD FOR INDEPENDENCE DAY 
By Edwin Markham 


AvtTuor ov * THe Man With tre Hoe axp OtTner Poems.” ETc. 


In storied Venice, down whose rippling streets 

The stars go hurrying, and the white moon beats, 
Stood the great Bell Tower, fronting seas and skies— 
Fronting the ages, drawing all men’s eyes ; 

Rooted like Teneriffe, aloft and proud, 

Taunting the lightning, tearing the flying cloud. 


It marked the hours for Venice: all men said 

Time cannot reach to bow that lofty head: 

Time, that shall touch all else with ruin, must 
Forbear to make this shaft confess its dust; 

Yet all the while, in secret, without sound, 

The fat worms gnawed the timbers underground. 


The twisting worm, whose epoch is an hour, 
Caverned its way into the mighty tower ; 

And suddenly it shook, it swayed, it broke, 
And fell in darkening thunder at one stroke. 
The strong shaft, with an angel on the crown, 
Fell ruining; a thousand years went down! 


And so I fear, my country, not the hand 

That shall hurl night and whirlwind on the :ana 
I fear not Titan traitors who shall rise 

To stride like Brocken shadows on our skics— 
Not giants who shall come to overthrow 

And send on Earth an Iliad of wo. 


I fear the vermin that shall undermine 

Senate and citadel and school and shrine— 
The Worm of Greed, the fatted Worm of Ease 
And all the crawling progeny of these— 

The vermin that shall honeycomb the towers 
And walls of state in unsuspecting hours. 


WEsreRLeiGu, StaTFN Istanp, July 4, 1903. 
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The 


Root of the 


Matter 


By J. Irving Manatt, LL.D. 


Prorgssor oF Greek in Brown Universriy 


O breed a gentleman, it has been 
said, you must begin with his 
grandfather; but, in fact, the 

schooling of every one of us,*gentle or 
simple, began with our first parents, 
whether under a tree in Eden or up a 
tree elsewhere. The babe born to-day 
brings latent in his little brain the accu- 
mulated consciousness of (it may be) a 
thousand generations; and life and 
school have just to wake him up, open 
his eyes, and set him thinking. Alas! 
what liberties are taken with this cosmic 
process by people who would not reform 
the Decalog or tinker with the law of 
gravitation. 

Hardly a decade passes without put- 
ting on the market a brand-new educa- 
tion, whose forerunners shout “old 
things are passed away ’—until the next 
new thing sends it packing in their train. 
Thus we peg away, pulling down what 
the fathers builded and rooting up what 
they planted. Our elbowing age would 
ban the ripe and the sweet; for are they 
not diseases of a culture “ essentially 
unsympathetic, aristocratic, exclusive? ” 
This menace to democracy and the so- 
cial order is that hoary sinner, “ the clas- 
sical ideal ”—upon whose head the New 
Education (for the time being) lays both 
hands to confess over him all the iniqui- 
ties of the children of Israel. And then, 
when she has headed the heavy-laden 
brute for the wilderness, she makes haste 
to wash her clothes and bathe her flesh 
with water—that no taint of the old 
thing may cling about her, but all things 
be and abide fresh and raw! 

Now this is not a plea for the classical 
ideal—peace to its ashes; only a search 
for the jewel we have flung away with 
it—namely, the power of the mother 
tongue. For that is the root of the mat- 
ter in all education, new or old, as it 
must be the fruit of the matter in any ed- 
ucation worthy of the name. I have, 
then, no apology to make for rushing in, 
an uncalled Iolaus, to the help of our 
Hercules in his battle with the Hydra— 
as gallant a fight with as grim an ad- 


versary as any in olden time. God speed 
every well-aimed blow of our English 
colleagues in school or college; but this 
is our fight as well as theirs and we can- 
not do our part by simply crowding the 
grand stand and clapping our hands. If 
ever we are to win out in this war, we 
must mobilize all our forces ; every teach- 
er, high or low, no matter where or what 
he be set to teach, must teach and preach 
pure English—ay, and practice what he 
preaches! Every lesson in every subject 
in every school must be a lesson in the 
mother tongue. This is, indeed, a coun- 
sel of perfection; but if we Greeks live 
not up to it, let us be anathema. The 
other tribes may speak for themselves; 
but if either Greek or English must per- 
ish from the earth, then ‘good riddance 
to Greek. Only have a care lest in fell- 
ing the old tree you cut the tap-root of 
the young one! 

Post hoc is not propter hoc; yet it is a 
singular coincidence that the English 
plague followed so hard upon the heels 
of the college fetish. It was just a dozen 
years or exactly one school generation 
after Mr. Charles Francis Adams de- 
clared war on Greek—a war whose sav- 
age trophies ensanguine so many of our 
already barbarized high schools and fast 
barbarizing colleges—that he suddenly 
found the Harvard Freshmen to _ be 
shamefully short on English. Somehow 
the father’s sour grapes had set the chil- 
dren’s teeth on edge ; and, as chairman of 
Harvard’s English Committee, Mr. 
Adams has ever since been tinkering 
with the teeth instead of dressing the 
vineyard. 

If now we are to go to the root of the 
matter, we must not only reclaim the 
neglected vineyard, hut we must seek 
those conditions of soil and sun which 
alone can yield us the ripe and the sweet. 
If we cannot actually begin the school- 
ing of the child with his first parents, we 
may catch the child himself in his cradle, 
and there begin a schooling that shall 
have its perfect work in the generations 
to come. Before the “ trailing clouds of 
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glory ” have quite faded out or the “ di- 
vine ideas” are quite darkened in him, 
he must be taken in hand; and for this 
our child-students are preparing the way. 
But child-study begins at home—not so 
much with our children as with our- 
selves; self-knowledge is the one sure 
thing. No man ever grows too old to re- 
member his earliest inspirations, not even 
if he have lived them down; certainly not 
if they were but the first faint flutter of 
wings that have grown with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength. Let 
every man examine and confess himself, 
and we shall have a body of experience 
more precious than gold. If I may open 
the confessional, I date my own call to 
the intellectual life from the moment (it 
seems ages ago) when I first climbed my 
grandmother’s knee and heard her read 
in sweet, low tones from the old family 
Bible. The call was repeated when my 
first teacher in the little country school- 
house, our first day’s lessons done, stood 
up among us and said a simple, fervent 
prayer. But what made my calling sure 


was the lean, lank Hoosier, who, on a 
sleepy summer day as we two sat fishing 
from my father’s mill-dam, 


spouted 
Shakespeare by the hour. He had not 
had the idealism fattened out of him; 
nor had another who at the psychological 
moment put in my hands “ Hyperion,” 
the first pure, living English prose it was 
my fortune to read. And to this day I 
cannot go into the Maine woods but 
Longfellow’s phrases are ringing in my 
ears “like a wind sighing through a for- 
est of pines;” nor can I go to Heidel- 
berg without seeking out all’ Paul Flem- 
ming’s haunts, tho it cost a Sabbath day’s 
journey to the green, dark valley, with 
the brooklet still “ telling how it is on its 
way to the mill.” 

So simple are the things that revive 
the divine ideas in us, that set our souls 
athirst for somewhat beyond meat and 
drink. To produce such impressions, if 
we may; to seize upon them, however 
produced, and make them strong wings 
for the spirit of youth is the first business 
of education. Without this inspiration 
we may indeed train the hand to feed the 
mouth; and if to make a living were the 
whole of life we might be content with 
that. But the end of education is not to 
make mechanics ; it is to round out God’s 
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work in making men. Now, with ail 
deference to Mr. Galton’s figures, there 
must be in the average human being the 
making of a man, and the social problem 
is to realize this promise and potency. 
Great men will never abound, genius will 
always be a century-plant; but society 
must make the most of the individual 
within the range of his powers. The 
masses may have but a short and simple 
schooling, but so far as it goes it should 
take hold on the same motives and build 
up the same quality of man that the high- 
est culture invokes and produces. The 
man who lives by the sweat of his brow 
needs a sustaining inspiration not less, 
but more than his brother who lives by 
the sweat of his brain. And if this in- 
spiration be brought to bear all along the 
line, no matter where the pupil may quit 
the ranks—be it for lack of further ca- 
pacity or of further opportunity—he has 
had the best that schools can do for him. 
And many a one who falls out early in 
the day may have won a better degree 
than many another who makes the whole 
campaign. 

And, now, what has all this to do with 
the English question? Much, every way. 
For the great army of youth the mother 
tongue holds the whole store of culture— 
is at once inspiration, means and end. In 
the early stages of education it has the 
field to itself, and if its work be not well 
done here the cause is lost. College or 
secondary school may save so as by fire 
some few of those who come limping up 
to them; but in the average case the 
youth of thirteen who still sins against 
the cardinal commandments of the 
mother tongue will die in his sins. Thus 
the common school is our real battle 
ground; and there we must concentrate 
our courage and our strategy. 

First, we must have there teachers 
alive to their finger-tips—teachers not by 
rule of thumb, but by grace of God. Per- 
ish the thought that anybody who knows 
things can teach little children. I have 
taught as well as studied in the lonely 
little red schoolhouse (ages before it was 
painted), in secondary school, college 
and university—East, West and in be- 
tween; and I venture the assertion that 
it is a deal easier to conduct a university 
than to teach an ungraded country 
school. The college president has but to 
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say “ go,” and scores of professors-move 
on the enemy’s works; but the master in 
the little réd schoolhouse treads his 
weary round alone, and hapy he whose 
strength is equal to his day. That it nev- 
er can be, save as the spirit within him 
is fine enough to transmute drudgery 
into delight and strong enough to pos- 
sess and uplift the school. In rare cases 
this may come through the mere power 
of personality; in the average case it is 
simply a question of finding a lever that 
will lift the more or less inert mass. 
Now, the lever is the worp—the chosen 
word. Chosen, first of all, for CHARM: 
it must go straight to the heart and live 
there. And the teacher who can read— 
who can really read with the spirit and 
the understanding—has a precious gift. 
To seek out the best that has been writ- 
ten, the great words compact of charm 
and power, and interpret them as only a 
sensitive, sympathetic reader can—is 
there any readier means of stirring to the 
intellectual life? And is-there any surer 
way to quicken that sense of the beauty 
of words without which the study of any 
tongue is but a poor servitude? Cer- 
tainly, in the earlier grades it would not 
be time lost if five or ten minutes were 
taken out of each hour for such reading 
of some perfect bit of English prose or 
verse. And that would go far to form a 
taste for reading and a pure taste even 
before the child can read for himself. 
That is why it is better to read a fine 
story than to tell it, even if it lost noth- 
ing of its finish and its fragrance in the 
telling: it reveals the hid treasure in the 
book to be had for the digging. Thus it 
brings to bear the prime motive of study. 

And what a treasure it is that our seers 
and singers from Dan Chaucer down 
have garnered for us! Where is the sage 
who shall sift it all and sort it out for the 
seven ages—at least for the schoolboy 
with the shining morning face, no lon- 
ger, in that event, to go 

creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 


Give us this golden treasury of child- 
literature and a generation steeped in it, 
and the English question will well-nigh 
take care of itself. No Greek boy 
schooled in Homer and the Attic singers 
would mangle his mother tongue; no 
more will our youth when nurtured on 
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the sincere milk of the word—in the 
Bible and Shakespeare and Tennyson 
and all that tuneful choir. The Greek 
boy to-day starts in with his ‘Hpwr«ot Xpéres, 
a charming little school-book telling 
over again in the simplest terms 
the great stories of his fathers’ gods 
and heroes. And our Hawthorne has 
told our youth the same tales—poor, 
“thin, rustic, provincial” Hawthorne, 
with whose telling we must e’en make 
shift until Mr. Barrett Wendell can take 
an afternoon off and do them genteellv! 
We want now a First Reader in Homer 
—not a dilution, but the cream of the 
great epics, even as Homer would have 
sung them had he spoken our tongue—to 
people the young fancy with the great 
figures at Troy and in the fairyland and 
far-seen isle of Odysseus’s Wander- 
jahre; for I cannot too often return to 
the point that we must minister to the 
imagination if we are to accomplish any- 
thing. As Lowell said of John Bull, we 
have had the idealism too much fattened 
out of us; and if we are to join in any 
quest of Golden Fleece or Holy Grail 
or Pure English we must e’en get it 
starved into us again. With Words- 
worth: 


“T’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less for- 
lorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 


As we read these beautiful things and 
feel their uplift, we shall seize the psy- 
chological moment to organize a no- 
bler quest than that of Golden Fleece or 
Holy Grail—the quest of the Lost Jewel 
of the Mother Tongue. Every knight 
of the new order, laying hand on hilt (or 
sweep), shall vow to draw water only 
from the well of English undefiled ; “The 
sweetness of the lips increaseth learn- 
ing ” shall be his watchword ; his battle- 
cry, “ No quarter to slang!” And how 
shall we stamp out slang—slimy slang, 
silly slang? Only by the expulsive pow- 
er of a new affection. Inculcate live. 
sweet, pure, terse English—smacking of 
the salt sea, racy of the soil, breezy of 
the hills, redolent of the woods; and 
we will slink away and hide its Hydra 

ead, 
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But how to get our captains? What- 
ever other qualifications be required, the 
one fundamental and indispensable qual- 
ification for every teacher in every grade 
and every department of every school is 
command of the vernacular. Command, 
I say advisedly ; for if he is to teach any- 
thing well he must have the power of 
the mother tongue as his medium; and, 
if my main contention is sound, he must 
have that power because—will he nill 
he—by example, if not by precept, he is 
a teacher of English. Throughout the 
public school system, especially, that 
qualification ought to be as strictly ex- 
acted as is the physical examination for 
the army and navy. A single teacher in 
any subject in the habit of using and so 
(naturally) of tolerating slovenly Eng- 
lish is simply undermining the work of 
his English colleagues. Here at Brown, 
for example, in a teaching staff of 
eighty, twelve men carry the English 
work; we are nearly seven to their one, 
and without our best co-operation, not to 
say against our virtual resistance, even a 
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dozen Lamonts could make small head- 
way. 

How the English teacher, proper, is to 
be trained for his calling is a further 
question which I cannot go into without 
breaking my parole and magnifying the 
“classical ideal.” For my own part, I 
have found but one royal road to Eng- 
lish, and that is the king’s highway of 
the old classical discipline. Lowell had 
traveled that road when it was rockier 
than it now is, with fewer shady 
stretches and cool springs and inviting 
inns; and on Harvard’s greatest day, in 
the face of the flaunted college fetish, 
he spoke of it as became one of that royal 
society “steeped in and saturated with 
Greek literature.” “ We know not,” he 
said, “whither other studies will lead 
us, especially if dissociated from this; 
we do know to what summits, far above 
our lower region of turmoil, this has led, 
and what the many-sided outlook thence.” 
To those serene prospects he who would 
be an English master may well lift up his 
eyes. 

Provipence, R, I 


The Heart of the Republic 


By O. C. Auringer 


I 


New worlds are never won by cleverness, 
Nor ever yet did wit transport a state; 
And there are hearts no art can medicate, 
And wrongs no spell of intellect redress: 
Frail tongues and wisdom, powerless to possess 
The, Eden closed to knockings of debate, 
While impulse, blindly feeling, finds the 
gate, 
And faith, cloud-footed, stumb!es to success. 
That statecraft, but the universal heart, 
Full flooded, throbbing toward a fairer sway, 
Brings the new reign, the lordlier dynasty; 
As rapt Columbus, yearning o’er a chart, 
Launched in a vision. groping for Cathay, 
Fell on fresh Edens in the Western sea. 


II 


America, my -heart’s fair Holy Land, 

Not few bold Pilgrims of my blood have 
pressed 

Thy sacred soil in freedom’s lofty quest; 

And well I know what zeal behind the hand 

Aimed the bright lance and swung the joyous 
brand 

That sang on helm and harness—that high zest 

Which thrice thy glorious hosts in helm and 
vest 

Fired, when the Paynim Crescent lit thy strand, 

Fierce Israel’s hawk, Rome’s falcon, and the wing 

Of Moslem vulture, sinister of dye, 

Have chased love’s bird from Palestinian 
bowers ; 

Ah, may no like dark spirits ever spring 

To hunt the lordly eagle from thy sky, 

So nursed in fire, O Holy Land of ours! 

Nortruwoop, N, Y. 








English Literature 


Ir is necessary to say that this third 
volume* of a work on which publishers 
and author have expended so much care 
is a disappointment, almost a failure. 
The weakness of the plan was sufficient- 
ly evident in the first volume which we 
reviewed last week, but the present sec- 
tion can be characterized only by the 
words scrappy and ineffective. This is 
partly due to the author’s well known 
lightness of manner, and partly to the 
plan of the work which renders any 
genuine labor of criticism really out of 
the question. In the first place the very 
wealth of illustration makes any serious 
writing on the part of the author or 
thoughtful attention on the part of the 
reader almost an impossibility. To have 
the mind called every minute from the 
letter-press to some portrait or fac-simile 
is to preclude any consecutive train of 
ideas. This inherent weakness is further 
increased by the spasmodic disposition 
of the biographical and critical para- 
graphs. As an example, take the treat- 
ment of Milton. 

Beginning on page Io we have a pleas- 
ant but loosely constructed account of 
Milton’s earlier life and career as a poet, 
with extracts from the “ Nativity Ode,” 
“At a Solemn Music,” and “ Comus.” 
Follows, on pages 15 to 18, a formal 
biography of Milton in finer type. After 
an interval of fourteen pages devoted to 
a number of the cavalier poets, we come 
to a brief, insignificant paragraph on 
Milton as a prose writer, with an extract 
from the “ Areopagitica.” After an- 
other interval of forty-eight pages given 
up to various prose writers and poets, 
Milton again appears as the author of 
“ Paradise Lost.” And once more, after 
a further interval, we reach, on page 95; 
another general and inconclusive para- 
graph on his position as “a vast un- 
related Phoenix” in his age. There is no- 
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where shown any grasp of Milton’s work 
as a whole, no criticism beyond that of 
the tritest and most ordinary sort, no 
study of Milton’s form, no serious com- 
parison of his method with that of his 
great predecessors, no clear account of 
the origins of “ Paradise Lost” in Mil- 
ton’s mind. The whole treatment is scat- 
tered and flabby, and it is a specimen, 
unfortunately, of much that the volume 
contains. It is all vivaciously written, to 
be sure, and makes fairly easy reading, as 
Mr. Gosse’s writing always does. 

A certain vivacity and smartness is 
indeed a marked trait of the book as a 
whole. Sometimes this shows itself in 
admirably clear and pointed characteriza- 
tions, as, for instance, this epigrammati¢ 
comparison of two religious poets: “ But 
while we cultivate Crashaw for the flame 
below the smoke, we wait in Vaughan 
for the light within the cloud.” That is 
a metaphor which really assists the un- 
derstanding. At other times this jaunty 
manner isin more questionable taste. Cer- 
tainly it conveys a wrong impression of 
Sir Thomas Browne to picture him as 
“dancing on the tight-rope of style.” 
Such an inept comparison is not lightly 
forgiven in an historian of literature. 
Nor do we like, on the very first page of 
a volume, to see an attempt to sum up 
so portentous a work as_ Burton’s 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy ” as a “ mono- 
graph on what we should now call neu- 
rasthenia.” Any one who-has read the 
Preface to that work ought not so far 
to succumb to facile cleverness as to mis- 
take the spirit of Burton for “ neuras- 
thenia.” Were this volume less preten- 
tious in design and appearance, less 
bulky in actual material weight, such 
criticisms of its manner would be unfair ; 
possibly it is still ungenerous. As an 
agreeable account of literature from Mil- 
ton to Johnson, it would be highly wel- 
come if presented in handy form. As it 
is, nothing less than a monumental work 
of historical criticism could be pardoned 
in so monumental a volume, and this Mr. 
Gosse has quite failed to give us. The 
book is really valuable as a treasure- 
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house of illustrations, and for this reason 
it ought to be, and no doubt will be, in 
every library of any pretentions to com- 
pleteness. Even here we must regret 
that the explanations of the pictures are 
not a little fuller. The source of the il- 
lustrations ought to be indicated more 
exactly, and some notion should be given 
of their relation in size to the originals. 
We have yet to wait for a full and really 
authoritative history of English Litera- 
ture, and the need for such a work is 
pressing. 


a 


The Life of Browning 


Mr. CHESTERTON brings to his task,* 
which is by no means an easy one, sev- 
eral advantages which might have been 
lacking to a more positive critic attempt- 
ing to deal with so tricksy a sprite as 
Browning. First of all he brings with 
him an easy belief in the virtual identity 
of literature and life. He is also an 
optimist of the kind which understands 
“the one grand and logical basis of all 
optimism—the doctrine of original sin,” 
and enough of a humanitarian to take 
Walt Whitman seriously. For the ap- 
plication of these convictions, in their 
own nature rather nebulous, he possesses 
an unusually pliant and sinuous sort of 
criticism, subtle rather than profound, 
running to epigram and paradox. In- 
deed, paradox may be said to be his 
method. But, above all, he has that with- 
out which no student of Browning is 
reasonably complete—a strong disposi- 
tion to rummage. 

Now all this produces some very 
clever and effective writing. Nothing 
could be better in their several ways than 
the alchemy of transmutation to which 
Mr. Chesterton subjects the notion of 
conventionality or his demonstration of 
Browning’s art from his artlessness. 
But what is most significant is that this 
sort of thing is beginning to form a kind 
of present day criticism, characterized by 
negative rather than positive qualities— 
by the lack of principle, and especially by 
the lack of that sense of literary catho- 
licity and succession, that strong instinct 

* ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS: ROBERT BROWN- 
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of tradition and of the solidarity of lit- 
erature as a whole, which made Sainte- 
Beuve. This constitutes the advantage 
of which we spoke in the beginning ; for 
in these respects the criticism is the 
counterpart and interpretation of the lit- 
erature with which it deals and by which 
it was inspired. 

From the application of this criticism 
to Browning, therefore, two or three 
things seem to become apparent which 
the author apparently had no intention 
of conveying. And this, we suspect, is 
the significance of the book: that its ef- 
fect is different from its intention. It 
becomes apparent, then, in a dim, half- 
realized way that much of the literary 
activity of the latter part of the last cen- 
tury has been expended upon a set of 
experiments, brilliant indeed, but clean 
out of the way, cut off from the 
main body and tendency of English lit- 
erature—a sort of literature of dissent or 
hole-in-the-corner literature, if it must 
be named, which has arisen more or less 
under Browning’s influence and of 
which his work is the best representative. 
The character of all these attempts may 
be summarized in a single phrase—the 
attempt to express the inexpressible, to 
push representation out a little farther 
than it is fitted to go into the regions of 
the impalpable obscure, amid the fogs in 
the brain. 

To a certain degree this literature of 
the curious, of the exceptional, was and 
is still due to a lack of definite tendency 
in.the influences which produced it. It 
will be noticed that the particular “ mo- 
ment ” to which Browning belongs was 
a moment that failed to pursue anything 
really worth while on its own account. 
The weakness of a material age lies not 
so much in its materialism per se as its 
lack of a satisfactory object. Men are 
vaguely discontent without knowing 
what they want; they are troubled in 
their partial and unprofitable interests, 
like the French artists for the art’s sake, 
and the trouble within them is communi- 
cated to their work. Along with this 
there naturally goes a gradual loosening 
of the sense of form. Indeed, such is 
our present vacuity that we have gen- 
erally come to prefer the infinite sug- 
gestiveness of the indefinite to the rigid- 
ity of a particular figure, which does, as 
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a matter of fact, confine at the same time 
that it informs the spirit. And when we 
do undertake to express ourselves we do 
so vaguely, elusively, in order to weave 
as large a mesh as possible. “ There is,” 
says Mr. Chesterton, “a certain kind of 
fascination, a strictly artistic fascination, 
which arises from a matter being hinted 
at in such a way as to leave a certain 
tormenting uncertainty even at the end.” 
This is pretty nearly the last pass for 
poet or critic. 

It is these things that have finally pro- 
duced that sort of contempt for litera- 
ture as distinct from life, from all that is 
abrupt, poignant and irrational, of which 
we recently spoke, and have resulted in 
giving literature into the hands of those 
who are primarily something else than 
authors. For the one point above all 
others which Mr. Chesterton, makes 
clear, tho again without intending just 
this, is that all the art which Browning 
expresses is fundamentally lacking—in 
what else can we call it than the literary 
sense? “It was part of the machinery 
of his brain that things came out of it, as 
it were, backwards. He was, in 
other words, at least in his prose and 
practical utterances, more or less. incapa- 
ble of telling a story without telling the 
least important thing first.” The whole 
passage is very instructive. And the dis- 


tinctive mark of this failing is that his. 
writing gets lost so often in inessentials.” 


So Mr. Chesterton speaks of “his pe- 
culiar sense of material things, ‘all that 
power of writing of stone or metal or 


the fabric of drapery, so that we’ seem: 


to be handling and smelling them;” 
while in another place he remarks iipon 
his “intense love of the holes and cor- 
ners of history.” But the same truth 
comes to even more salient and signifi- 
cant expression. “ He was one of: those 
who achieve the reputation, in the literal 
sense, of eccentricity by their frantic ef- 
forts to reach the center.” Exactly; 
there lies the conclusion of the whole 
matter. It is of that class of men who 
are not born to letters, or are at least 
disconcerted by the vagueness of the 
times, that Browning, as all Mr. Chester- 
ton’s book points, has made himself the 
representative by his “ frantic efforts to 
reach the center.” 


nécessary. 
“would have to be invented for the special 
~purpose of consecrating a Hohenzollern 
‘emperor. 


Ego et Deus Meus 


WHATEVER may be thought of the 
speeches and sermons of the German 
Kaiser as literature, there is no doubt 
that as a revelation of the character of 
a very puzzling, elusive, altogether un- 
certain personality, they are invaluable.* 
They exhibit William I[—he is always 
on exhibition—with such a many-sided 
temperament that in comparison with it 
that of Dryden’s Buckingham is sim- 
plicity itself. The art of government by 
no means exhausts his restless activity. 
It leaves him leisure to be a painter, a 
poet, a musical composer, an architect, a 
scene shifter, and several other things 
besides, In this portly volume we have 
his opinions on almost every question 
that comes within the range of human 
curiosity, and always settled ex cathedra. 
Gulielmus locutus est, causa finita est. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in 
the imperial utterances is the clue they 
afford to the Emperor’s attitude toward 
God.. Ordinarily the more the words 
of sovereigns are weighed the less they 
count ;. but official eloquence ceases to be 
commonplace in the mouth of a. ruler 
who dwells, in almost every speech, on 
the diplomatic relations between himself 
and Providence. William is undoubt- 
edly.a sincere believer ; he could not well 
be otherwise, for his deep, mystical be- 
lief.in the divinely granted authority of 
kings renders such belief absolutely 
If God did not exist. he 


God is William’s suzerain ; 
William is God’s greatest feudatory, his 
ally. They have reciprocal obligations, 
just as William and the King of Saxony 
or the regent of Bavaria have. He often 
reminds .God. of his obligations, and 
points out to him the injustice he would 
perpetrate if, after choosing a privileged 
being like himself to represent him on 
earth, he should refuse constant and 
ample assistance. A number of passages 
might be given in proof of this: 


“ You know that I look upon my position and 
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upon my whole task as one set me by heaven; 
that I am merely executing the mandates of one 
higher than I.” (P. 298.) “To that must be 
added the sentiment of responsibility toward 
the Most High which lives in me, and my rock- 
like conviction that our Great Ally (God) of 
Rossbach'‘and Dennewitz will not fail me. He 
has taken such an amount of pains 
with our House of Hohenzollern that it is not 
to be assumed he will have his pains for noth- 
ing.” (P. 360.) 

Speaking of the Socialists (p. 304), 
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WILLIAM II. 
Copyright by Harper & Bros. 


he declares that “ That party which dares 
to assault the foundation of the state, 
which rebels against religion, and which 
does not even halt before the person of 
the most august ruler, must be over- 
come.” A superb climax! Disrespect 
to the state is bad, disrespect to religion 
is worse, but disrespect to William— 
anathema maranatha! Even the belong- 
ings of the Kaiser have a_ sacrosanct 


quality. He has the insignia of his im- 

perial power placed on the altar of a 

church in K6nigsberg, as if for adora- 

tion, and makes a speech on the occasion. 

But the most extraordinary of these dis- 

courses are those devoted to the Emper- 

or’s grandfather, a very ordinary per- 

son, who owed all his greatness to his 

Iron Chancellor. He almost regrets that 

William I did not live in the Middle 

Ages, for then “ He would have been 

canonized, and pilgrimages 

would have been undertaken 

from every country on the 

globe to pray near his bones.” 

Mr. von Schierbrand has 

done his work admirably, but 

the absence of an index im- 

pairs the value of the book 

not a little. To send a person 

wading through it in search 

of some particular imperial 

diction is the hight of cruelty. 

The volume is adorned with 

a good likeness of the Kaiser 

as he is to-day. He has no 

longer the greyhound-like 

slimness, the waspish waist, 

that gave a romantic glamour 

to his person some twelve 

years ago. He evidently has 

become decidedly stout—a fat 

Adonis. His waist is even 

more protuberant than that of 

the Venus of Milo. His 

cheeks are rather swollen also, 

and the lower half of the face 

is heavy. The impression is 

palpably Teutonic, but not 
particularly imperial. 


& 


A Gentleman of the 
South 


A story of the Old South.* 

which begins with a feud be- 

tween two families who lived in patriar- 
chal State somewhere in Alabama, and 
ends with a duel in a cemetery over the 
grave of a mutual lady love. And, 
strange to relate, this is not altogether a 
fanciful situation invented by the author, 
but it really typifies the almost medieval 
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customs of the South before the 
war. 

In fact, fiction dealing with this pe- 
riod must always seem more or less 
incredible to a later generation disci- 
plined by a uniformity of social condi- 
tions. Love, hate, courage and elo- 
quence were the dominant characteris- 
tics of these people. And a man found 
his social level not so much according 
to the list of his virtues as he did by his 
ability to demonstrate these attributes 
of a gentleman. There was no such 
thing as reality in the South in those 
days. People imagined everything and 
made life conform as much as possible 
to the exaggeration. They had noth- 
ing in their experience which corre- 
sponds to the literal sensations of the 
North, where energy and severer con- 
ditions long ago reduced even the mind 
to terms expressing only realities. 
Thus it is clear that the author who 
attempts to write a story of the Old 
South must do so only in the most ro- 
mantic terms. 

In the course of this tale everybody 
goes to Washington and shines, the 
men in the Senate chamber, the women 
everywhere. And in this the author 
again shows his intimate understand- 
ing of the spirit of the times. Espe- 
cially in the old days the South showed 
a genius for social and political life. 
And at the time indicated by this story 
they gave to the life of the National 
Capital a sort of grandiloquent man- 
ner and a charm entirely Southern. 
And this was not difficult to do when 
we remember that everybody went to 
Washington who had the proper ances- 
tral record to propel him into the polit- 
ical and social arena. 

Incidentally every man be!onging to 
this class either fought duels or held 
himself in readiness to fight. Dueling 
was a part of the heroic logic of the 
times, and grew out of the phenomenal 
self-esteem peculiar to the men of the 
South even unto this day. Each one 
raised himself to the sixteenth power of 
importance in his own estimation, and 
therefore had more to defend from the 
challenging impudence of the world 
outside. And each conceived himself 
to be under extraordinary obligations 





to sustain the sword arm dignity of his 
reputation. It was a part of the gen- 
eral hallucination which governed the 
South at that time, and ultimately re- 
sulted in her defeat. And so Mr. Brown 
is historically accurate when his heroes 
end the tale with a duel. Whether it 
should have been fought in the family 
burying ground is a matter of taste. 
But as a rule gentlemen who fought 
duels in the South are said to have ad- 
journed across the line into South Caro- 
lina. Precisely why this was the cus- 
tom we are unable to say, but we have 
no doubt Mr. Brown will himself throw 
light upon the question in the course 
of his historical investigations. For 
after all has been said Mr. Brown is an 
historian rather than a novelist. He 
interprets faithfully, but his dramatic 
ability is by no means extraordinary. 
And come to think of it, the South is 
more in need of historians just now 
than of novelists. Let him give us an- 
other volume as good as his collection 
of essays entitled, “ The Lower South 
in History.” Besides, this “ Gentle- 
man of the South” has been used so 
often to further the interest of aspiring 
authors that he has become a sort of 
lay figure in Southern fiction. We have 
lost interest in his proud performances. 


3 


The Making of Our Middle Schools. By El- 
mer Ellsworth Brown. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $3.00. 

The prodigious development of our 
school system well deserves the attention 
of the historian, and no part of it is of 
greater interest than that described in 
this book. The author allows himself 
much latitude; he does not hesitate to 
tell us many stories about the early teach- 
ers and patrons of education. While 
this matter is, strictly speaking, not in- 
dispensable, it gives a human interest 
to what could otherwise hardly escape 
being a dry chronicle of incorporations 
and schedules. It should be said, too, 
that the author disclaims the purpose of 
writing a systematic history. What he 
has attempted, and attempted very suc- 
cessfully, is an account of the interme- 
diate schools, commonly known as 
grammar or high schools and academies, 
which have come to fill so important a 














place in our system of instruction. He 
tells us of the grammar schools of Eng- 
land, of the colonial grammar schools, 
early and late, and of their teacners and 
what and how they taught. The Eng- 
lish and American academies are also 
described. The movement for State con- 
trol of education, which attended the 
growth of democratic sentiment, is con- 
sidered at length. This movement has 
had many features of singular interest, 
and it is hardly less deserving of study 
now than when it first became conspicu- 
ous. The modern high school receives 
due attention, and chapters are given to 
the tendencies of the present time. We 
regret that we cannot review this valu- 
able treatise at greater length. It is the 
product of extended investigation, and 
the enthusiasm of the author makes it 
pleasant reading. Teachers in our public 
schools will consult it with profit. 


& 


Belgium and the Belgians. By Cyril Scuda- 
more. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$2.00 net. 


Mr. Scudamore gives a well arranged 
and interesting account of Belgium. 
Tourists in particular will find much of 
value in his descriptions of the scenery 
in the provinces of Liége, Namar and 
Luxemburg. He has gathered a great 
deal of information regarding education, 
government, politics and industry in the 
Flemish Kingdom, and to this has added 
his personal impressions of the life ob- 
served there. Wages and salaries, both 
in public and private employment, are 
low, but necessary expenses are moder- 
ate, and the people, high and low, are 
thrifty, except for a too great expendi- 
ture for drink. Of the several racial 
stocks the Flemings are by far the most 
numerous. There are two types of these, 
one tall and long-faced, the other short 
and round-faced. Both are Teutonic. 
The Walloons also show two types, the 
darker indicating a pre-Aryan origin and 
the other Celtic. Belgium is increasing 
rapidly in population, and its industry 
and agriculture are steadily advancing. 
Co-operation among the urban workers 
is farther advanced than in any other 
country. A chapter on the political situ- 
ation, recounting the unremitting strug- 
gle for equal suffrage, the gains of the 
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Socialist party and the losses of the 
Clerical party, is contributed by a mem- 
ber of the Brussels bar. 


& 


The Song of the Cardinal. By Gene Stratton 
— Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
0. 

A more delightful love story has not 
appeared this year than The Song of the 
Cardinal, which is the courtship of a red- 
bird beau that lived and sung and flirted 
on the banks of a beautiful river some- 
where this side of Florida. The tale is 
told with delicate sentimentality, which 
so far from straining ornithological facts 
is really founded upon an intimate and 
intelligent knowledge -of bird-life. The 
unique charm of the story indeed comes 
from the manner in which the author has 
translated into romantic terms the au- 
thentic performances of a red-bird lover. 
Such books can be recommended not 
only on account of the pleasure they give 
but for the good they do. They contain 
the most convincing of all arguments 
against the vagrant cruelty of young 
sportsmen, because they give those 
touches of nature that suggest our kin- 
ship with these lovely folk of the trees. 


& 


Felicitas. By Felix Dahn. Chicago: A C. 
McClurg & Co., $1.50. 


The scenes of this pretty idyl are laid 
in the Roman provinces during the fifth 
century, when they were overrun by 
Northern barbarians. While poking 
among the ruins along the old “ pagan 
road’ one day the author discovers a 
slab of marble which he concludes was 
once the threshold to the garden of an 
ancient villa, and upon which this legend 
was carved: 

Hic habitat Felicitas 

Nihil mali intret. 
Wearied with his romantic excavations 
he falls asleep and dreams this story of 
the beautiful young wife “ Felicitas ” 
and her husband, who once lived in the 
villa. And a more delicate interpretation 
could scarcely have been made of a pe- 
riod famous in history on account of its 
frightful brutalities. The story is not 
without historical interest, but the charm 
of it lies in this admirable picture of in- 
nocence and happiness, amid the chaos of 
a fallen civilization. 
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EDITORIALS 


The German Social Democrats 


Ir is a notable victory, freighted with 
far-reaching consequences, which the 
Social Democrats have just won in the 
German elections. They have polled 
2,911,317 votes, about double the number 
polled by the next strongest party, and 
an increase over their own vote of 1898 
of about 800,000. They have elected at 
least 81 of the 397 members of the 
Reichstag, an increase of 23. They are 
entitled to a far larger representation 
than they receive, the unfairness of the 
apportionment bearing upon them with 
particular hardship. In 1898, for exam- 
ple, it required an average of 37,626 vot- 
ers to elect a Socialist, and only 13,228 
to elect a Clerical and 15,911 to elect a 
Conservative. On the average electorate 
of the four principal conservative parties 
the vote recently polled by the Social 
Democrats would entitled them to up- 
ward of 150 members of the Reichstag. 

The German Social Democracy is an 
outgrowth of two working-class move- 
ments—those of Ferdinand Lassalle and 
of Karl Marx—antedating the creation 
of the Empire. In the first German elec- 
tion (1871) the Socialists polled 102,000 
votes. In 1874 they increased this num- 
ber to 340,000. In the following year 
the Gotha congress united the two move- 
ments, and at the election of 1877, 493,- 
288 votes were polled. The attempts of 
Hodel and Nobiling on the life of Em- 
peror. William in 1878 brought about a 
terror of radical parties, and Bismarck 
caused the passage of severe anti-Social- 
ist laws. Under the vigorous prosecution 
following the Socialist vote fell, in 1881, 
to 311,961. But the reaction was only 
temporary, for in 1884 the vote increased 
to 549,990, and in 1887 to 763,128. 
Three years later (1890) the vote leapt 
to 1,427,298. The anti-Socialist laws 
were repealed during the same year, and 
the party everywhere took on new cour- 
age. In 1893, on a vote of 1,786,738, it 
secured 48 seats in the Reichstag, and in 
1898, polling 2,107,076 votes, it won 56 
seats, afterward in by-elections winning 
two more. 
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This steady and amazing growth is 
variously accounted for. By Conserva- 
tives it is held to be due to an increasing 
opportunism in the methods of the party 
leaders ; by the more extreme Socialists, 
on the other hand, to the resolute keep- 
ing before mankind of an attainable ideal 
of human society. We are inclined to 
think that the critics of Socialism have 
in general misrepresented the party’s 
more recent methods. That the leaders 
have made party capital of present issues 
is undoubted. They have shown an in- 
creasing interest in questions of social 
and political reform, and to some extent 
have abated their revolutionary attitude 
of a few years ago. The recent plat- 
forms of the party called for such diverse 
remedial measures as the following: 

1. One vote for every adult, man and 
woman; a holiday to be election day; payment 
of members. 

2. The Government to be responsible to par- 
liament; local self-government; referendum. 

3. Introduction of the militia system. 

4. Freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press. 

5. Equality of man and woman before the 
law. 

6. Disestablishment of the churches. 

7. Undenominational schools, with compul- 
sory attendance and gratuitous tuition. 

8. Gratuitousness of legal proceeding. 

g. Gratuitous medical attendance and burial 

10. Progressive income tax and succession 
duty. 


These are not the whole of the imme- 
diate concerns of the Social Democratic 
party. Generally, it may be said that on 
every pressing issue of modern politics 
the party develops an attitude which it 
sustains on its platform and in its press, 
and the discussion of which often tem- 
porarily throws into the shadows the 
revolutionary ideal. 

But one would be mistaken to say that 
the revolutionary determination is any 
the less an integral part of the move- 
ment. The ideal of a co-operative com- 
monwealth is the beacon by which the 
movement is guided. The concessions 
that are made to present-day needs are 
made because of the belief that they aid 
in the attainment of the desired goal. 
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The general attitude toward remedial 
measures has changed, but not the atti- 
tude toward the ultimate reconstruction 
of society. The Berlin congress in 1892 
declared: 


“What can be got for workingmen by par- 
liamentary work is a mere viaticum to sustain 
them on the march forward, a mere installment 
which serves to furnish the ‘proletariat with 
a little more of the means of battle which they 
require in order to fulfill their historic mis- 
sion.” 


It is true that a conviction that legis- 
lative reforms are something more than 
“a mere viaticum” has gained ground 
in the party ranks during the last ten 
years; but the growth of this conviction 
has tended in no respect to obscure the 
“vision of the world” with which all 
their policies is illumined. In the mani- 
festo with which the party opened its re- 
cent campangn there is this most radical 
declaration : 

“Our aim is the establishment of the Social- 
ist state and social order based upon collective 
ownership of the means of production and the 
duty of all to labor—the establishment of a 
political and social condition in which truth, 
justice, equality and the common welfare shall 
be the sure rule of conduct for all. Voters, you 
who agree with us in these ideas, vote on June 
16th only for the candidates of the Social 
Democratic party.” 


That all the voters of the Social Demo- 
cratic ticket are not Socialists is indubi- 
tably true. Thousands of them are led to 
its support from the fact that it serves 
as the most effective means of protest 
against the militarism and autocracy of 
the Emperor, other thousands because it 
promises some measure of resistance to 
the exactions of the Agrarian League, 
and still others because of its social and 
industrial demands. To many of these 
the ultimate aim of the party is of small 
concern. And yet it is from these luke- 
warm auxiliaries in each campaign that 
the subsequent recruits to the regular or- 
ganization have been gained. It would 
seem that, at least in Germany, to para- 
phrase Pope, Socialism is such a mon- 
ster that it needs only to be seen to be 
hated; and yet seen more cften, it is first 
endured, then pitied, then embraced. 

The immediate effect of the elections 
may be but slight. The Conservative 
groups are still in the saddle. But the 


defeat of many of the Agrarian leaders 
will probably cause a reduction in the 
food tariffs, which prove so burdensome 
to the German people, and the Socialist 
increase will probably strengthen the op- 
position to the enormous expenditures 
for the army and navy, and at the same 
time promote the passage of a number 
of remedial measures in behalf of labor. 
Among the indirect effects will be with- 
out doubt an alarming growth in Social- 
ist propaganda throughout Europe. 


& 


Can We Spare the Old Men? 


KNOWLEDGE is new, but wisdom is 
old. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that until the nineteenth century the 
world had little knowledge. Most of the 
theories which were accepted as scien- 
tific no longer ago than the age of Ben- 
jamin Franklin have gone forever to the 
rubbish heap of ridiculous things. But 
thousands of years ago the world had at- 
tained wisdom, and perhaps it cared 
more for wisdom then than it does now. 

Knowledge has been acquired vith im- 
mense difficulty, for nature has kept her 
secrets well. Only to that research which 
has been endlessly patient has she dis- 
closed some few glimpses of her infinite 
stores of truth. Wisdom is born of life. 
It is not to be obtained in laboratories. 
nor by scanning the heavens. Man gets 
it only through actual experience of the 
struggle for existence. A man may have 
knowledge and remain a fool, and an 
age which rejoices in its astounding com- 
mand over the processes of nature may 
be without judgment. 

There is too much reason to fear that 
this twentieth century, which is vaunt- 
ing itself over all the ages of the past, is 
trying to make knowledge and enter- 
prise take the place of ripe wisdom. No 
one can compare any modern work of 
man with corresponding work of earlier 
times without admitting that the modern 
product is crude or tricky. It is a shame- 
ful confession for a scientific age to have 
to make, nevertheless it must be made, 
that there is but little honest workman- 
ship in any industrial art or trade to- 
day, and that strictly honest goods have 
practically disappeared from the mar- 
kets of the world. An Iroquois moc- 
casin and a Navajo blanket are gen- 
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uine things. A machine made shoe with 
scrap filled soles and “all wool” dress 
goods grown on a cotton plantation are 
toilsomely fabricated lies. And even 
where deceit is not worth while, there are 
haste and indifference to true standards 
and ideals in a majority of modern ac- 
tivities. To go fast, to accomplish what 
looks like a vast result, to make a big 
show, to hustle and puff, and look as if 
you were a porteatously busy fellow— 
this is the modern notion of working and 
living. The man who cares for the qual- 
ity of his work, who loves to linger over 
it patiently, finding satisfaction in the 
thought that he is doing every bit of it in 
exactly the right way, is one for whom 
the world seems to have but little use. 

We suspect that there is a close rela- 
tion between all this modern crudeness 
and the brutal disregard for age which 
is being manifested in every employment 
and profession. Where to-day does one 
see in trade, in business or in the profes- 
sions the dignified man of ripe experi- 
ence who has laid by stores of wisdom 
and who could impart to younger men 
those traditions of painstaking method 
which youth is proverbially impatient of, 
but in disregard of which no really 
worthy work has ever yet been achieved ? 
The conductors on our trolley cars are 
youngsters who haven't yet grown be- 
yond the age at which boys think it is 
smart to treat their betters roughly and 
to say impertinent things. Salesmen and 
saleswomen, with few exceptions, are of 
the age which assumes that elderly gen- 
tlemen and gray-haired ladies should 
thankfully receive advice about their 
most private personal possessions and 
habits, and which cultivates the habit of 
punishing unappreciative customers by 
a chilling inattention. In brokers’ of- 
fices, in banks and in great manufactur- 
ing establishments practically all work 
is carried on by young fellows, unable to 
conceive that they might learn something 
from men of longer experience, and who 
are thankful when some faithful gray- 
haired employee is dismissed to make 
room for one of the younger lot. 

The saddest state of affairs is found 
in the professions, and especially in those 
which in one way or another have the 
making of public opinion. Every little 
while some one asks why there is no 
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great newspaper to-day. Time was when 
the Tribune, the Sun, the Times, the 
Evening Post and the Springfield Re- 
publican helped to make history. Their 
opinions counted for something. That 
was when their editorial pages were con- 
trolled by men of ripe experience. 
Greeley, Dana, Raymond, Godkin and 
“Sam” Bowles were men of unlike 
minds and of different characters, but 
they had one qualification in common. 
They had lived. They had stored up ex- 
perience. They were not kids. The 
modern newspaper is without influence 
because it is a product of the kid mind. 

In the universities the state of affairs 
threatens to become even worse. The 
modern university president has become 
infected with the business way of look- 
ing at things. He thinks he is running 
“a plant” like a cotton factory or a 
barbed wire mill, and must turn out a 
certain number of intellects of assorted 
sizes every June. For this work he needs 
a lot of young hustlers in the professors’ 
chairs, who can do business on the “ step 
lively ” plan of the trolley car conductor. 
And as to the ministry, it is only neces- 
sary to recall the oft bewailed “ dead 
line of fifty” years, beyond which the 
clergyman’s usefulness is supposed to 
end. Indeed, there would almost seem 
to be no suitable place in the world’s 
work to-day for the man over sixty un- 
less it be the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The whole situation, we say, is a sad 
one. It is sad because it reveals an utter 
failure to discriminate between the pre- 
tentious things and the real things in hu- 
man life. It is sad because the results 
will be more and more destructive of 
quality, of manner, of appreciation of 
the sound and the beautiful, which only 
long years of hard experience can repro- 
duce. When we have learned to desire 
sound goods, careful workmanship, ju- 
dicious decisions, considerate treatment 
of patrons—in short, wisdom, rather than 
humbug, pretense, “plunging” and 
“hustling,” we shall again have in the 
employ of corporations, in the newspaper 
offices and in the universities men of age 
and experience. Young men must do 
most of the world’s hard and active 
work, but there is work which they are 
incompetent to touch. An age which 
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knows the difference between wisdom 
and knowledge will retain for that work 
the men who are competent. Wherever 
manner and quality are still in demand, 
wherever real goods are still sold, the 
man of experience is found. 

x) 


The Carlyle Scandal 


WE are glad to print this week a com- 
munication from Mr. Andrew Lang 
which goes over the Froude-Carlyle 
dispute with convincing clearness and 
authority. As we pointed out in our 
review of the “ New Letters and Me- 
morials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,’ the 
attempt of the editors of that book to 
throw discredit on Froude was per- 
fectly futile. “Numerous errors in de- 
tail may undoubtedly be found in 
Froude’s four volumes, but in the main 
his portrait of Carlyle was_veracious, 
and it will endure. Certainly -his pro- 
cedure in the whole vexatious affair 
was candid and honorable. But Mr. 
Lang makes no allusion to the latest 
phase of the dispute, and we feel com- 
pelled, against our taste, to add a word 
of comment. It would be pleasanter 
to pass the matter over in silence, but 
the scandal is abroad and will be re- 
peated everywhere despite any pro- 
tests. It is also true that silence might 
be taken for acquiescence in the dis- 
gusting story. 

Some time ago the daily papers 
printed extracts by cable from a pam- 
phlet issued by Froude’s “ representa- 
tives,” Ashley A. Froude and Margaret 
Froude. This pamphlet has now been 
thrust under our nose; we have read 
it, and wish to save others that annoy- 
ance. The pamphlet is printed from 
pencil notes left by Froude, but shown 
to no one during his life. Most of it is 
of no importance; the only part that 
demands attention is contained in the 
following quotations: 


“ This was one of the Cheyne Row secrets 
which was the cause of so much heart-burning 
and misery. But it was not all. Carlyle’s 
mysterious allusion evidently did not refer to 
anything connected with Lady Ashburton. I 
am not sure that I know now what he meant; 
but a mystery was communicated to me, if I 
can call that a mystery, which was forced 
upon me from the study of the papers—some- 
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thing which I would infinitely rather have re- 
mained in ignorance of, because I could not 
forget it, because it must necessarily influence 
me inall that 1 might say, while I considered 
I must\endeavor if possible to conceal it.” 

“When she [Miss Jewsbury] heard that 
Carlyle had selected me to write his biography 
she came to me to say that she had something 
to tell me which I ought to know. I must have 
learnt that the state of things had been most 
unsatisfactory; the explanation of the whole 
of it was that ‘Carlyle was one of those per- 
sons who ought never to have married.’ Mrs. 
Carlyle had at &rst endeavored to make the 
best of the position in which she found her- 
self. But his extraordinary temper was a con- 
sequence of his organization. As he grew 
older and more famous he had become more 
violent and overbearing. She had longed for 
children, and children were denied to her. 
This had been at the bottom of all the quarrels 
and all the unhappiness.” 


We cannot say less of the publica- 
tion of the pamphlet than that it is a 
cruel error of judgment and an offense 
against decency. It is an error of judg- 
ment because its tendency will be to 
throw discredit on the who‘e portrait 
which Froude has given us of Carlyle; 
and that, of course, is precisely what 
Froude’s representatives least wished 
to do. That in such a matter Froude 
could have placed confidence in the 
story of a meddlesome, unwholesome 
and untrustworthy woman like Miss 
Jewsbury, who manifestly—granting 
her honesty—has misunderstood the 
situation, is an imputation against his 
right to act as biographer at all. No 
one with any proper understanding of 
human nature should have taken her 
tattle seriously. The rest of the un- 
fortunate pamphlet adds no proofs to 
this gossip, and calls for no account. 
The only other point of any signifi- 
cance is an absurd inference in regard 


to the relations of Carlyle and Lady 
Ashburton: 


“A fresh light was thus thrown on the Lady 
Ashburton affair. Intellectual and_ spiritual 
affection being all which he had to give, Mrs. 
Carlyle naturally looked on these at least as 
exclusively her own.” 


This is merely grotesque. 

The pamphlet is an offense against 
decency. If the charge were proved, 
there might be some possible excuse 
for publishing it. But to spread 
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abroad such an imputation on. such 
slender evidence is utterly unpardon- 
able. It is no excuse for the repre- 
sentatives of Mr. Froude that they 
were goaded to the act by the silly at- 
tack on Froude in the introduction to 
the “New Letters and Memorials.” 
We regret sincerely that one of the 
best and most high-minded of our pub- 
lishing firms should have lent their im- 
print to the pamphlet. It does not re- 
dound to their credit. 

In the end we can only say that 
Froude’s original portrait of Carlyle 
holds good, despite the slur on his judg- 
ment from this ill-advised publication. 
Every man of upright judgment will 
hope that the matter may end here. 


& 


The Influence of Commerc: 


DENUNCIATION of the commercial 
spirit is not a new thing. As long ago 
as 1837 Rev. Dr. Channing was writ- 
ing: 

“Our present civilization is characterized 
and tainted by a devouring greediness for 
wealth.” 

Harriet Martineau, who was one of 
the best observers of her age, and a 
cotemporary of Channing, wrote: 

“The activity of the commercial spirit in 
America is represented abroad, and too often 
at home, as indicative of nothing but sordid 
love of gain, a making haste to be rich, a di- 
rectly selfish desire of aggrandizement. This 
view of the case seems to me narrow and in- 
jurious. I believe that various energies, some 
nobler and some meaner, find in commerce a 
center for their activities. I have studied with 
care a variety of persons engaged in com- 
merce and have certainly found that a regard 
for money is a more superficial interest than 
many others.” 


She argues that American commerce 
is characterized first of all by enter- 
prise; second; by a love of distinction ; 
third, by a love of novelty and art; but, 
above all, by a human eagerness for ac- 
complishment. She knew men of busi- 
ness, whose activity had made them 
wealthy, who would not care if they 
lost every dollar they had. 

“ They knew themselves well enough to see 
that the pleasure was in the pursuit, and not 
in the dollars.” 
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If the most liberal instituticas in the 
State were examined, it would be 
found “ how active the merchant class 
has been, beyond all others, in their 
establishment.” The argument was 
very good for the time in which Miss 
Martineau lived; but the logic is just 
as applicable to-day. We believe that 
the commercial spirit, so far from be- 
ing essentially sordid and selfish, has 
developed the largest benevolence and 
humaneness of the age. It needs but 
a careful reading of history to show us 
that traffic has been at the bottom of 
the civilizing process all the way from 
tribal life to internationalism. The 
impulse given to commerce by steam 
power and electricity has only in- 
creased its beneficent effect. We can- 
not afford to misunderstand the drift 
and the spirit of that expression of 
human evolution which is realizing the 
fact that all men are neighbors. 

The eighteenth century was char- 
acterized specifically for its continuous 
struggle for freedom of commerce— 
a struggle that ended in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. We fought our 
Revolutionary War nearly as much 
for free trade as for personal freedom. 
Our second war, that of 1812-14, was 
not unlike the first in motive. Eng- 
land’s Orders in Council undertook to 
compel American carrying ships to 
pass through a Gritish port and pay 
port duties. Napoleon issued counter 
edicts, that any vessel paying such 
duties should be seized as substantially 
British and be condemned. Our com- 
merce was at the mercy of these Eu- 
ropean belligerents. The Treaty of 
Ghent, whatever else it failed to do, 
established the great principle of com- 
mercial neutrality on the high seas, In 
1838 three steamships crossed the At- 
lantic. The impulse to commerce was 
astounding. But it at once became 
necessary to reform in all directions. 
Postage must be reduced, so that peo- 
ple could do business with speed and 
ease. Travel followed trade, and the 
Cunarders were on the ocean in 1841. 
Then came the telegraph, and in 1866 
a cable under the ocean. Commerce 
had already sent Commodore Perry in 
1844 to break open the sealed doors of 
Japan, and to begin that expansion of 
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international fellowship which now 
dominates the globe. An “Open 
Door” began to turn, on somewhat 
creaking hinges, in the Orient. It be- 
came impossible any longer to sustain 
the old ethical idea that a nation can 
do as it pleases with itself any more 
than an individual. Every island must 
become a part of the world’s commercial 
system. We were preparing the way 
for the absorption of Hawaii and the 
liberation of Cuba. “ The field is the 
world.” There was in all this no self- 
ishness, but an enlargement of the 
spirit of fellowship and co-operation 
of humanity. The oceans were becom- 
ing a vast republic—governed by the 
common law which is concentrated and 
epitomized in the Golden Rule. 

The history of English commerce 
as been, in the main, as honorable as 
that of the United States. When in 
1806 Napoleon issued edicts debarring 
English goods from the Continent, it 
was English commerce that fought 
him single handed and established its 
right to freely trade where it would. 
Russia yielded to England, and the 
Moscow campaign followed, which led 
to the obliteration of Bonaparte from 
European politics. It was English 
commerce that, in the thirties, de- 
manded and secured the abolition of 
the Corn laws, and incidentally brought 
about the enlargement of suffrage in the 
manufacturing towns. Commerce never 
had a vote to cast against the elevation 
and protection of labor. There are very 
few scars on the history of commercial 
trafic during the nineteenth century— 
at least after the Treaty of Ghent. But 
it was more particularly by the enlarge- 
ment of view, the widening of relations, 
the bringing of classes, nations and races 
together that commerce operated to 
create humane sentiment and bring 
about the betterment of humanity. Race 
prejudice gradually broke down; Catho- 
lic and Jewish emancipation followed in 
England, and negro slavery was doomed 
in America. 

Commerce owns the steamships of the 
world; the railroads and the telegraph. 
It cannot be denied that, on the whole, it 
has made good use of them. It has taught 
us that we are interested financially in 
making all classes and all people good 


buyers—that is, in ameliorating the con- 
ditions of mankind in every quarter of 
the globe. As the ramifications of peace- 
ful business widen and surround the 
globe, taking in not only Europe, but Af- 
rica, and Asia, and America, and the 
islands of the ocean, international com- 
merce assumes a dictatorial tone. It 
says, You shall not fight; you shall not 
disrupt the business of the world. Com- 
merce does not love war. The wars that 
have been waged for the extension of com- 
merce have been merely the eddies in the 
stream. It is bringing about a fusion of 
right and righteousness—of commercial 
duty and religious obligation. To com- 
merce, more than we have been ready to 
believe, has veen intrusted an important 
part in the duty of making the world 
just, honest, humane and equitable. Do 
unto others as you would they should 
do unto you becomes international law. 
Not the United States against all the 
world, but the United States for all the 
world is our new political economy. 
The tendency of commercialism is toward 
co-operation and combination—toward 
internationalism and humanity. It de- 
mands a chance for free competition in 
the world’s markets; and it will enforce 
its demands. Peace conferences are a 
sign on the road we are traveling. Over 
the rulers, over the world, presides a 
new power—the power of international 
exchange, and ultimately it will have re- 
duced warring to peace, and have beaten 
the sword into plowshares. 


a 


Needed Improvement in Mis- 
sion Methods 


Not a few students of foreign mission 
methods believe they can be improved. 
Let us take Japan as an example. 

First, as to men. What is the condi- 
tion? City after city in this Empire is 
manned with three, four or five mis- 
sionary families, often plus single ladies, 
where one or two would be sufficient, 
thus releasing the others for centers with 
no foreign resident. Why? Simply be- 
cause the city is a “strategic center ” and 
‘ denominational interests” require the 
overlapping. There is one city of less 
than 50,000 people, where three separate 
varieties of Methodists are working. 


7. 
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Why not remove two of these families 
elsewhere? Japan to-day needs not so 
much more men as it does an intelligent 
disposition of the force now on the field, 
tho surely men of the right caliber are 
demanded. 

Second, as to money. Japan should 
have one strong Christian university. 
No single Mission Board is rich enough 
to co-operate with Christian forces in 
the Empire to establish such an institu- 
tion. But if Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists and Congregationalists should 
pool their educational resources Japan 
might have its Christian university, to- 
gether with four or five excellent prepara- 
tory schools doing ‘a unique service for 
the’ nation. Just this is being accom- 
plished in China.. Dr. Neesima and his 
Doshisha are household words through- 
out the land. So powerfully has this 
-educational institution taken hold of the 
affections of Christian Japan that to-day 
in its governing bodies no less than five 
denominations are _ represented. Its 
President is both the most honored Pres- 
byterian layman in the Empire and the 
Speaker of the Lower House of the Im- 
perial Diet. Two of its trustees are 
Episcopalians. On its teaching force it 
numbers two Presbyterians, one Metho- 
dist and one Baptist. One trustee may 
be considered a representative of those 
inside of church membership, while the 
larger number, both of its faculty and 
Board of Trustees, are Congregational- 
ists. . Nothing has been done to force 
this condition. It has come about natu- 
rally in‘ the development of Christianity 
here. ‘Why should not the churches of 
all denominations at home, by a gener- 
ous policy of large endowment, make 
this the great Christian center which it 
might become? 

There is a demand in Japan for one 
great Christian university, with its re- 
lated preparatory schools here and there 
over the Empire. The Doshisha and 
other Christian schools constitute the 
well laid foundation for such an enter- 
prise. The Governmental system cannot 
cover the ground. Such institutions as 
Count Okuma’s Waseda University and 
the Keio Gijiku, not to speak of the an- 
nual turning down of hundreds of bright 
young men for lack of accommodation 
in the higher schools, make it evident 
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that a well equipped Christian plant 
would attract large numbers and con- 
tribute an element of power which Japan 
greatly needs to-day. 

But this is only one item under the 
head of financial consolidation. The 
economies of combination are manifold 
in the field of self support for churches 
or of the employment of native agencies. 
Witness the present waste of money in 
Christian periodicals, each with its tiny 
band of subscribers in place of one or two 
thoroughly alive, aggressive, compre- 
hensive and well supported publications. 

What has been accomplished already 
in the line of consolidation gives good 
hope of reaching the ideal. Presbyterial- 
ly governed churches in Japan have for 
years marched in solid column. The 
many banded Methodists wiil doubtless 
soon wear the same uniform. and fight 
under one banner. A Committee of Co- 


operating Christian Missions is at work 
drawing closer the cords of united effort. 
All Protestant denominations except the 
Episcopalians will begin to sing out of 
one book before the end of 1903, and 
even the defenders of Apostolic succes- 
sion have consented to join with other 


Christians in praising God unitedly in 
terms of 150 hymns. All this is good, 
“very good.” 

But there can be advance. If Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians in Canada and 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists in 
Australia can combine, why not all three 
in Japan? If three, why not more de- 
nominations? Where is the rub? Chief- 
ly in the Mission Boards and the 
Churches in America. Let us bring the 
truth home; the difficulty is there. To 
the credit of our missionaries be it said 
that the fault is not theirs. 

Some day the great Trust principle 
will invade the churches as it has the 
realm of commerce. The business men 
in our home churches control the situa- 
tion. Let several hundred leading lay- 
men in each denomination get together 
and say, “ The era of sectarian mission 
enterprise must close,” and the in- 
ning of the end is nigh. There is a 
handwriting on the wall in the remark- 
able development of lay enterprise in the 
Church. What means the Young 'Men’s 
Christian Association and the capture of 
positions of responsible oversight in so 
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many of our Mission Boards by laymen 
—positions once held only by clergymen? 
Does not all this presage business 
methods in the conduct of the business 
of the Church? When the modern busi- 
ness man takes hold the sect must go; 
all such ancient and musty history as 
ecclesiastical individualism, theological 
hair splitting and close communionism 
will be relegated to its appropriate “ dark 
backward and abysm of time,” and the 
Church will awake to its business of 
bringing men into personal touch with 
the Living Christ the world over. 


a 


Only a few years ago 
lynch law was for the 
first time in this coun- 
try administered by burning a negro at 
the stake. That was in Texas. Within 
the last month this awful and barbarous 
punishment has been inflicted twice by 
mobs in the North—in the first instance, 
for murder, in Belleville, Ill., and in the 
second, for rape and murder, only thirty 
miles from Philadelphia. We should like 
to think that argument against these 
brutal and demoralizing exhibitions is 
unnecessary for the restraint of the in- 
telligent people of any American com- 
munity ; but we remember that the blood 
of the victim of George White’s atrocious 
assault was shown from the pulpit of a 
Wilmington Presbyterian church on the 
evening before the burning of this negro, 
to emphasize a sermon in which the peo- 
ple of Wilmington were indirectly incited 
to the violence of which a considerable 
number of them were soon to be guilty. 
The most effective agent for the preven- 
tion of such awful crimes as that which 
the Wilmington negro committed is a 
stern and speedy enforcement of the law 
by the courts and the sheriff, with all the 
solemnity which the act requires. Lynch- 
ing is not a deterrent with respect to the 
universally abhorred crime in question. 
At all times, and especially when it is 
accomplished by such public torture as 
burning at the stake, it is intensely de- 
moralizing, degrading and uncivilizing 
to the community in which it occurs, and 
indirectly to the entire nation of which 
that community is a part. In this way 
the untutored savage satisfies his desire 
for revenge and his thirst for blood, but 


Lynching by Fire 
in Delaware 


even he does not take fragments of bone 
from the ashes of his enemy and treasure 
them up for exhibition as mementos of 
a notable event in which he was inter- 
ested as actor or spectator. Just punish- 
ment can be inflicted more effectively un- 
der the law. It should be inflicted 
promptly. The judges at Wilmington 
erred grievously in declining to take 
measures for the speedy trial of the mur- 
derer of Miss Bishop. A month ago, in 
Texas, where lynching by fire was first 
practiced, a negro guilty of an assault 
like this one in Delaware was rescued 
from a lynching mob by the authorities, 
tried, convicted, sentenced and decently 
hanged, all in the four days immediately 
following his offense. It is of the great- 
est importance that in all such cases the 
forms and rules of law should be ob- 
served. Such promptitude as marked 
these legal proceedings in Texas would 
have saved Delaware from disgrace. 


a 


The President’s letter to 
Mr. Knox, with the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Bona- 
parte and Mr. Conrad as special counsel, 
shows that it is Mr. Roosevelt’s purpose 
to uncover, if possible, all the rascally 
work that has been done in the Post 
Office Department, and to bring every 
one of the rascals to justice. But as to 
the existence of this purpose no special 
evidence was needed. Everybody pos- 
sessing ordinary intelligence has known 
that the attitude and action of the Presi- 
dent with respect to any matter of this 
kind could be predicted with absolute cer- 
tainty. It will be observed that the two 
special assistants are not only to deal 
with indicted men but are also to “ exam- 
ine into all the charges that have been 
made against officials in the postal serv- 
ice,” with a view to the prosecution of 
“all guilty men, whether in the service or 
not,” provided that the successful prose- 
cution of them is not barred by the 
statute of limitations. Bearing in mind 
the character and righteous impulses of 
Mr. Bonaparte and Mr. Conrad, we are 
confident that they will not permit their 
examination to be restricted in any case 
by a hasty assumption that prosecution 
is barred by the statute, and that some 
scoundrels will not escape exposure even 
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if the law cannot now be enforced 
against them. This selection of special 
counsel is admirable in every way. Mr. 
Conrad is a Democrat; Mr. Bonaparte is 
a Republican of notable independence, 
who cannot be restrained by partisan 
considerations from pursuing relentless- 
ly any guilty Republican, even if the lat- 
ter should hold a high place in the party 
councils. President Garfield was not less 
fortunate in the employment of Richard 
T. Merrick and William W. Ker, both 
Democrats, to assist in prosecuting the 
Star Route robbers; but at that time 
there was much more for the prosecutors 
to contend against in Washington than 
there is in these days, and partisan influ- 
ence served to prevent the indictment and 
prosecution of certain persons who ought 
to have been punished. That was not so 
very long ago, but the prosecutors and 
the leaders of the defense in that memo- 
rable contest are dead. Those frauds 
were much more extensive than the 
thefts of Machen and the others who are 
now under indictment, and whose 
offenses, as measured by the pecuniary 
profits, may in comparison be called 
petty larceny. One lesson of the Star 
Route investigation and prosecution 
should be of service now: there is noth- 
ing to be gained by confining the inquiry 
and the pursuit to frauds of the immedi- 
ate present or of a very recent date. The 
light should be let in, at least, upon all 
the dishonesty hitherto unknown that can 
be discovered. If the Star Route prose- 
cutors had dug diligently in the mines of 
fraud and jobbery for the period just 
preceding the one to which their action 
was confined, the Republican party 
would by the inevitable exposure have 
been relieved of some burdens which for 
years afterward it continued to carry. It 
is true, however, that the mass of work 
to be done that related to the more recent 
period was so great that more assistants 
would have been required for the addi- 
tional labor above suggested. At the 
present time the Government has an op- 
portunity to turn the light upon all the 
dark corners in the postal service for a 
period covering several years, and inci- 
dentally, it may be, to restrict for the fu- 
ture the political activity of several per- 
sons whose presence hereafter in Con- 
gress or in places of prominence con- 
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nected with national political organiza- 
tions cannot be beneficial to parties or 


the public. 
? & 


A controlling majority 
of the lowa Democrats 
are able to perceive 
that the silver issue is dead, that the 
issue of imperialism cannot be made 
“paramount,” and that a campaign 
cannot now be made successfully upon 
a platform that calls for the Govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads. The 
platform’s demand for “ the removal of 
tariff duties from all Trust-made 
goods” is one that, with some modifi- 
cations, would seem reasonable to a 
considerable number of Republicans 
throughout the country as well as in 
Iowa. Many of these duties should be 
revised downward, if not wholly re- 
moved. But we perceive no profound 
public interest in this question at the 
present time. It may become a promi- 
nent issue next year. Reasonable op- 
position to the Aldrich Currency bill 
does not necessarily require the asser- 
tion to be made that it is designed to 
“foist upon the country an unstable 
currency based upon uncertain private 
securities” and “to give value and 
stability to the watered bonds of 
Trusts.” It is noticeable that altho a 
resolution for Government ownership 
of railroads was rejected by a vote of 
3 to 1, the platform contains a para- 
graph somewhat vaguely suggesting 
Government ownership of mines as a 
remedy for extortion on the part of 
the combined owners of such sources of 
supply. The vagueness of this para- 
graph is a serious fault. What are 
“the steps” which the Government 
should take for securing “ an equitable 
distribution ” of anthracite coal, for ex- 
ample, and how can they be taken with 
due regard for the Constitution? 

a 


During the next two or 
three weeks there will 
be, as there has been for 
every. year about this time for more 
than half a century, frequent reports in 
the newspapers of fatal cases of tetanus. 
This is our annual Fourth of July epi- 
demic of the disease, Cases will occur 
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mainly in children and you ,: people, and 
will all have a similar history. During 
the setting off of fireworks for our nois- 
ily patriotic celebration of the Fourth 
some wound, usually not very severe, will 
be inflicted. This wound commonly 
heals without any hint of possible serious 
after effects. Some five to twelve days 
later, however, a stiffness of muscles is 
noted, usually beginning in the back of 
the neck or in the jaw, which spreads 
rapidly until, a day or two later, prac- 
tically all the muscles of the body are 
affected. This is the dread tetanus or 
lockjaw, and is almost invariably fatal. 
As has been very well said by a distin- 
guished authority in medicine, the first 
sign of stiffness in the muscles is not the 
manifestation of the beginning of 
tetanus, but the preliminary symptom of 
such serious involvement of the nervous 
system by the disease that death is almost 
sure to ensue. Physicians generally real- 
ize the conditions under which tetanus 
develops in these cases. Tetanus bacilli 
are almost constantly present in street 
dirt. When a wound is inflicted by a toy 
pistol or a blank cartridge the hands are 
usually soiled with this dirt, and some of 
the material is carried into the tissues. 
If the wound is entirely superficial and 
is not sealed up by the burning of the 
tissues the tetanus bacillus will not grow, 
for it is an absolutely anerobic organism 
and does not multiply in the presence of 
the oxygen of the air. It is clear, then, 
that parents and others need to take the 
greatest care with regard to such 
wounds, and especially should not hastily 
cover them up in such a way as to pre- 
vent the free access of air, since this is 
the most dangerous possible condition 
for them. On the contrary, free bleed- 
ing should be encouraged and the great- 
est amount of cleanliness should be exer- 
cised in handling them. As a rule, no 
wound inflicted at this time inthe street 
should be considered as trivial. Even with 
the best of care some of them will prove 
serious, and any neglect of precautions 
may bring with it unavailing remorse. 
The annual death rate in our large cities 
from tetanus is about twenty to thirty 
per million of population. More than 
one-half of these deaths occur in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the Fourth. 
It is said that in Washington, where 


proper regulations as to the sale of fire- 
arms and ammunition to minors are en- 
forced, the annual epidemic of Fourth 
of July tetanus is practically unknown. 
There is some hope, then, that if the po- 
lice authorities of our cities take the ques- 
tion to heart there may an amelioration 
of the present sad conditions. 


a 


President Marroquin, 
desiring that the canal 
treaty shall be ratified, 
sends to the Colombian Congress a mes- 
sage that is conciliatory and diplomatic. 
It may seem to us, here in the United 
States, that Colombia would surrender 
no essential part of her sovereignty by 
ratifying the pending agreement ; indeed, 
one objection here to the treaty has been 
that it gives us insufficient control over 
the canal strip. In Colombia, however, 
the most weighty argument of those who 
would reject the treaty has been one 
based upon an alleged loss of sovereign- 
ty, and this explains those parts of the 
message which admit that the argument 
has force, altho it is outweighed by other 
arguments pointing to the advantages 
which Colombia must gain from the 
opening and use of the canal. Recent 
dispatches indicate, fortunately, that the 
treaty is approved by a majority in the 
Congress at Bogota. A change of senti- 
ment appears to have been caused by the 
earnest and persistent efforts of members 
from Panama and of other prominent 
residents of towns on the isthmus and 
along the neighboring coast. The threat 
of secession has not been entirely with- 
out effect. While the action of the Co- 
lombian Congress may, and probably 
will, prevent any movement for the erec- 
tion of an independent republic on the 
isthmus and along the adjoining coast, it 
is still possible that secession will present 
to this country a question of great im- 
portance. In view of this possibility it 
is well to recall the provisions of the 
treaty of 1846. By that agreement the 
United States “ guaranteed positively 
and efficaciously to New Granada [and 
Colombia is.entitled to the same guaran- 
ty] the rights of sovereignty and prop- 
erty which New Granada has and pos- 
sesses in and over said territory,” mean- 
ing the isthmus from its southernmost 
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extremity to the boundary of Costa Rica. 
Would a faithful observance of this 
treaty prevent the United States from 
recognizing and dealing with a new re- 
public on the isthmus, if one should be 
successfully established there as a result 
of a rejection of the treaty at Bogota? 
It is a question not easily answered in 
advance. Our duty would be determined 
in some measure by the circumstances at- 
tending the secession and by the relations 
which should exist between the new re- 
public and the republic adjoining it on 
the South. But it is a question which 
we may be required to answer. 


wd 


It is a pleasure to note that 
ex-Secretary Long has so 
far regained his health as 
to be able to fight his battles over again 
in the columns of the Outlook. As a 
chief actor he can no doubt contribute 
much of value to the inside history of 
the Spanish War; but his present re- 
hearsal of his principal contest—the 
Sampson-Schley controversy — adds 
nothing of interest to that happily de- 
funct issue, except to show that the 
responsible head of the Navy had about 
all the bias that was ever charged to 
him, and that even now, when the 
events narrated seem about as far dis- 
tant as the reprehensible behavior of 
Commodore Cleopatra at Actium, his 
judicial equilibrium still needs much 
trimming to get it on an even keel. Of 
course, the wo occasioned by the fa- 
mous “retrograde movement” dis- 
patch of Schley here touches the neth- 
ermost profundity of Tartarean gloom. 
It used to produce merely “ anxiety,” 
but, on further reflection, Mr. Long 
now thinks it was the sole and efficient 
cause of “the darkest day of the war.” 
He plainly fails to recollect that even 
this raven blackness of official despair 
could not be named in the same week 
with the anguish which brooded over 
the souls of the bath house keepers and 
summer boarders of Nahant and vicin- 
ity when they successfully shrieked for 
fleets to protect them from the shells 
of the truculent Cervera. The ex- 
Secretary, however, has a saving sense 
of humor, and after the “ darkest day ” 
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remark he blithely concedes that “ un- 
doubtedly it is a fair criticism on the 
Departnient that Schley was not re- 
lieved at once and inquiry ordered. But 
it was not then known just what his 
situation was” (despite the darkness 
of the day), “and it was taken for 
granted that the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sampson, who was near at hand, would 
take proper action, as had he been 
senior in the service he probably would 
have done.” The funny part of 
this is that the criticism now called 
“fair” was bitterly resented by 
Mr. Long’s party when it was made, 
that Sampson’s “nearness at hand” 
consisted in being at Key West and on 
the other side of Cuba, and that the 
lack of seniority excuse for Sampson 
(in full and supreme command) was 
one of the very things which Mis par- 
ticular adherents have always hotly 
repudiated. Meanwhile we fear that 
Mr. Long has not remarked the strong 
feeling now existing among other sur- 
viving participants in the drama itself 
that bygones had better be bygones; 
and that, on the whole, they would 
like to be permitted to continue the 
work of restoring ancient friendships 
with as little reminder as possible of 
an unfortunate interruption, for which 
he was not altogether irresponsible and 
which did neither the country nor the 
Navy a particle of good. 


wv 


It is obvious that the promise of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to transmit to the Czar 
the petition of the Jews of America does 
not fall in the ordinary line of diplomacy. 
On the contrary, it very obviously lays 
the sender open to the retort that he 
might better attend to his own business. 
Were it not that we have supreme confi- 
dence in the ability of Mr. Hay to ob- 
serve all the niceties of diplomacy in the 
transaction, we should feel impelled to 
deplore the President’s yielding to the 
pressure placed upon him. As itis there 
is every reason to feel confident that the 
Government will be able to act as an ad- 
vocate for the rights of humanity with- 
out in any way lessening its influence 
among the nations of the world by an 
ill-considered or ill-contrived procedure 
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The Railroads in 1902 


By the annual report published last 
week the statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are brought down 
to June 30th, 1902. On that date there 
were 202,471 miles of railway in the 
United States; the capital of the com- 
panies was $12,134,182,694 (of which 
$6,109,981,669 was in bonds) ; the num- 
ber of employees was 1,189,315, against 
only 824,476 in 1897. Earnings, gross 
and net, have steadily increased since 
1897, and dividends with them. Gross 
earnings in the fiscal year 1902 ($1,726,- 
380,267) show an increase of 60% per 
cent. over those of 1895, the increase of 
net in the same period having been 74% 
per cent. Prosperity has enlarged the 
dividends every year since 1897, from 
$87,000,000 then to $156,000,000 in 1901 
and $185,391,000 in 1902. In the year 
covered by the report, employees re- 
ceived in wages and salaries $676,028,- 
592, which equaled 60% per cent. of 
the operating expenses. Since the year 
1895 the increase in the number of em- 
ployees has been 51% per cent., and the 
increase in total of wages 5134 per cent. 
Statistics for the year now closing, how- 
ever, will show a considerable increase 
of the average daily pay. Owing to the 
higher wages granted (the addition hav- 
ing been not less than 10 per cent. on 
most roads) and the increased cost of 
materials and supplies, net earnings for 
the fiscal year now ending have only 
slightly exceeded those of 1902. 


as 
The Irving National Bank 


Tue Irving National Bank, of New 
York City, has just removed to “ Sun- 
nyside ” in the Irving Building, on the 
corner of Chambers and Hudson 
Streets. Established in 1851, its first 
location was at 279 Greenwich Street. 
It removed shortly after to a banking 
house on the northeast corner of War- 
ren and Greenwich Streets, from which 
point it has now remioved to its present 
location. The first President of this 
bank was Mr. Edward H. Laing. He 
died soon after assuming office, and 
was succeeded-in 1852 by John Thom- 
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son. On February 3d, 1862, John 
Castree became President pro tem., and 
continued in the office until January, 
1876, when Isaac Odell undertook the 
management of the bank. John L. 
Jewett, Jr., became President in June, 














New Building of the Irving National Bank 


1877. Mr. Jewett died in October, 
1890, and Charles H. Fancher, the pres- 
ent executive was elected to succeed 
him as President on October 31st of 
that year. Charles F. Mattlage and 
Samuel S. Conover were elected Vice- 
Presidents successively in 1897 and 
1902. Benjamin F. Werner was ap- 
pointed Cashier in 1901. On July rst, 
1865, the Irving Bank became a Na- 
tional Bank. Its capital was original- 
ly $300,000. In 1857 it was increased 
to $500,000, and on July Ist, 1902, it 
was again increased to $1,000,000. The 
present capital of the bank is $1,000,000. 
The surplus and undivided profits are 
$1,072,619.33, and it has total resources 
of $8,108,614.54. 
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Financial Items 


Tue Bowling Green Trust Com- 
pany dividend of three per cent. is pay- 
able July 15th—not June 15th, as stated 
last week. 


....The coupons and dividend of 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad 
Company and the coupons of the Gulf 
& Ship Island Company will be paid 
at the banking house of Fisk & Robin- 
son, this city. 


.It is announced that the four 
powder companies on the Pacific Coast 
will enter the new combination pro- 
jected (with a capital of $50,000,000) 
under the leadership of the Dupont 
Company of Delaware. 


....The First National Bank of 
Morristown, N. J., of which Albert H. 
Vernam is President and J. H. Van 
Doren Cashier has declaréd a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent. and 
an extra dividend of two per cent., pay- 
able July Ist. 


.Negotiations for a consolidation 
of the National Bank of Commerce and 
the Western National Bank have been 
resumed, and the merger will soon take 
place. The new institution will be known 
as the National Bank of Commerce, and 
its capital will be $25,000,000. 


.Canada’s new _ transcontinental! 
road, to be known as the Trans-Canada 
Railway, will extend from Quebec to 
Port Simpson, on the Pacific Coast, a 
distance of 2,830 miles. Work upon it 
was begun some time ago, and the build- 
ers hope to have the entire line ready for 
business ‘n 1907. It will parallel the 
Canadian Pacific, crossing the continent 
something more than 200 miles north of 
that road. 


. The syndicate which has obtained 
control of the electric light and power 
companies of Baltimore intends to pro- 
cure a great supply of power from the 
Susquehanna River. Plans for two pow- 
er development plants, each of 50,000 
horse-power, have been made. The 
transmission line will be about 35 miles 
long. It is expected that power for man- 
ufacturing industries will be furnished 
at very low rates. 
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-In his recent annual report the 
Prussian Minister of Railways says, with 
reference to the 365,000 employees of the 
railroads of the State: “ My predecessor 
issued an order that every one partici- 
pating as an agitator in Social Demo- 
cratic movements would be peremptorily 
dismissed. The same course will be pur- 
sued by the new administration.” 


The year ending with March last was 
the first period of twelve consecutive 
months in which imports into the United 
States exceeded $1,000,000,000, the ex- 
act amount having been $1,001,596,683, 
against $1,414,736,954 for the exports. 
Imports in one year had never been as 
much as $500,000,000 prior to 1870, and 
it was not until after that year that ex- 
ports exceeded that sum. The increase 
of imports in the year ending with 
March (about $100,000,000) over those 
of the year preceding was due mainly 
to the larger receipts of materials used 
by manufacturers. 


. Dividends 
nounced: 


Amer. Woolen Co., preferred, 1% per cent., payable 
July 15th. 

Amer. Locomotive Co., preferred, 1% per cent., pay- 
able July 21st. 

Amer. Car & F’dry Co., preferred, 1% per cent., 
payable August ist. 

Amer. Car & F’dry Co., common, 1 per cent., pay- 
able August ist. 

Amer. Telephone & Tel. Co., 
payable July Ist. 

Exploration Co. of New York, $5.00 per share, pay- 
able July 15th. 

Wells, Fargo & Co., 3 per cent. and extra 1 per 
cent., payable Jnly 15th. 
ray Mort. & Trust Co., 8 per cent., payable June 


and Interest an- 


coupons, 4 per cent., 


Southern Pac. Co., various coupons, payable July 


Amer ag Co., preferred, 1% per cent., payable 

wy 

Amer. Chicle Co., common, 

ny é iN Teleph Cc terly, 1% 

I N. J. Telephone Co., quarterly, per 
cent., peyable July 15th. 

Carman- uanajuato Gold Min. Co., coupons, 3% 
per cent., pe July ist. 

ay 3 Bs Pac. *’way Co., $2.50 per share, payable 
uly 


1 per cent., payable 
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Market & Fulton.. New Amsterdam... ve 
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INSURANCE 


A Life Insurance Story with a 
Decided Moral 


ALEXANDER J. BRADLEY was a very 
nice young man. He was exceedingly 
popular, not only with his friends but 
with his business associates. He repre- 
sented a prominent concern as a sales- 
man. The partners thought very highly 
of him, and there were other points in 
his favor, so that when he married Miss 
Florence May Victoria Forest his cup 
of happiness appeared to be quite full. 

The young couple began housekeep- 
ing under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Only those who have had 
similar experiences can understand with 
what infinite delight they first examined 
by dim candle light the cosy house which 
they purchased almost at the beginning 
of their married life. Oceans of sun- 
light and happiness flooded the two 
young lives. The delights of “ making 
up” made even their little quarrels 
pleasurable. 

There was one fly in t'. ointment. 


The young husband was not insured. 
His wife with strange perversity that 
has far too many imitators put off from 
day to day all discussion of this topic. 
She said it sounded gruesome. 

Young Mr. Bradley was liberal with 


his money and ‘saved but little. Now 
and then the matter of providing for his 
wife, should death unexpectedly over- 
take him, would occur and recur to him, 
but whenever he attempted to talk of 
Life Insurance with her it appeared so 
distasteful to her that the time finally 
came when he made no further attempts 
in that direction. 

Upon one occasion Mr. Bradley took 
a sudden resolution and upon the spur 
of the moment insured his life for 
$20,000 without consulting his wife. He 
had the policy sent to him at his business 
office, and took it to the head of his con- 
cern and explained the circumstances to 
him, requesting that he should retain 
the policy against the possibility of his 
death. The premiums were paid for 
Mr. Bradley by his employers and no 
cloud appeared upon his horizon, not 
even the size of a man’s hand. 

He had a charming personality, and in 
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consequetice he did a constantly increas- 
ing trade and steadily advanced in the 
esteem of his concern. Upon one occa- 
sion he was exposed to a draft, and he 
reached home feeling rather depressed 
by his exposure. He thought little of 
it and expected to be better in a day or 
two. Unexpected complications set in, 
however, and pneumonia carried him 
off in three days. 

The grief of Mrs. Bradley cannot be 
described. This, together with the 
preparations for the funeral and other 
matters connected therewith that re- 
quired immediate attention, postponed 
her realization of what the death of her 
husband signified. Neither Mr. Bradley 
nor Mrs. Bradley, it should be noted, 
had any near relatives, so that it was 
about a month after the death of her 
husband before she came to a full knowl- 
edge of her pecuniary situation. When 
at last she had figured up the matter, it 
was perceptible even to her that ruin 
stared her in the face. In the overwhelm- 
ing depth of her despair she sought the 
advice of the head of the concern where 
here husband had been employed. She 
told him frankly of her unfortunate 
financial condition, and finished the re- 
cital with a flood of tears. Her hus- 
band’s old employer was greatly affected. 
Excusing himself for a moment, how- 
ever, he went to his safe, obtained the 
policy for $20,000 that her husband had 
intrusted to his care, and returning with 
it explained to her what her husband 
had done. When Mrs. Bradley realized 
the full significance of the transaction 
and knew that instead of being without 
any resources she had what to her was 
a considerable fortune, she felt at peace 
with all the world, and understood the 
beneficence of life insurance as it would 
have been impossible for her to do with- 
out an object lesson such as is here de- 
scribed. 

This little story is by no means all fic- 
tion. It symbolizes what has happened 
before and is likely to happen many 
times again. It is intended in a modest 
way to teach those who may not know, 
and to instruct those who are inclined 
to neglect to use the knowledge they 
may have until it is too late. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R, PLUM, 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Leather. 

{ ‘Pres't Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 

Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with tnis well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over - - _ 
Insurance in Force, over 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 

FPRANKLIN, « - Vice-President 
ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
PIERGE, + * i #. Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - . 2 Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, . Asst. Secretary 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National, ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, —_ 


Capital Stock, all —- 
-Insurance’ Resery st; att 


550.805 


05, 393 


WM. B. 
F. B. 
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JAMES NICHOLS, President 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 


™* LIVERPOOL 
»“ LONDON 
*““ GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM STREET 








New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued, 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

chusetts Statute. 

©"Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
s. F, Trull, Secretary. 
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Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, ~ New York. 

A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; 4emporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


N inerg-chied 
Annual Statement. 





Cash Capital 


Reserve for re-irsurance and all other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TCTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1903...62,534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 











The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


E. S, PRENCH, 
Vice-President 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
President 
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1851, 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Paid Policy-Holders Since Organization, 46 Millions 


PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS: 
JAN. 1, INCOME AssETS Ins. IN FORCE JAN. 1 


1893 $1,502,527.64 $10,047,249.00 $30, 549,306.00 1893 
1903 3:495,571-88 15.699,212.40 70,864,592.00 1903 








Issues every Desirable Form of Policy known to Modern Life Insurance. 

Policies are Clear, Brief, and contain Liberal Endorsed Values covering every Contingency 

The 52nd Annual Statement of the Company shows Large Gains ia every Department. 

Report of Examination recently made by the Connecticut Insurance Commissioner, List of 
Securities, together with Sample Policy Contract furnished upon application to the 


HOME OFFICE, Hartford, Conn. 


JONATHAN B. BuNCE, Pres. Joun M. HoLcomBE, Vice-Pres. WILLIAM A. MoorE, SEC'Y. 














The National Life Insurance 
Comp ally Statement 


Of Vermont. 


FAA = Annual 


— OF, THE — 


January Ist, 1903, Sart Al Annual Statement, 1817 
gupus "ss. # aseares | | ————F | RE 


New Insurance, ° e 21,094,122 


Assets, . ° 25,335,030 
Insurance in Force, . 118,301,698 
HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
OFFICERS. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
joer une T, PHELPS, View President. Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 
James B. Estes, 2nd Vice-President. 


Osman D. CLARK, Secreta 


ry. 
HaRrRyY M. CurTLEr, Treasure 90. 
ARTHUR B. BisBzEe, M. D. Medical Director JANUARY %, 8 S- 


CLARENCE F. MOULTON, Actua 
FReEp A. HOWLAND, Counsel. Assure. » ~ " GO084.095.08 


DIRECTORS. LIABILITIES. 


, Cash Capital $500,000.00 
ameigs § Dowith’ bday nok ¥, Deesponam, Reported and Unadjusted Losses not t yet : 
Dudley C. Denison, Joseph A. De Boer, due sereescese steeeeee 818,210.87 
James T. Phelps, John G. McCullough, All eine ee gi eat gent seeee 192,005.68 
georee Bri oe . Harry x. Gutter. Reserves 4,470,677.07 
3 enedic ames 8 Rese 
William W. Stickney. ee, ae? _ —— Capital rve and onn.s0e.77 
PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS. $6,164,163.30 


Jan. 1 Income Assets — OFFICERS — 
1893 $2,497,779 $ 8,762,954 ELIHU. ©. IRVIN, President. 
1903 6,005,046 25,335,030 HEO. H. 00 H. CONDERMAN, Vice. > President. 

Jan. 1 Surplus Insurance in Force ice-P ams. 

1893 $ 998,937 $ 58,678,353 ee OAEELLY, "Jn, Assist. Secretary. 
1903 2,584,763 118,301,698 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Of New York 


(ORGANIZED 1875) 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, = = = PRESIDENT | 





A COMPANY FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS 











Insurance in Force Over 


$96,000,000.00 


Total Payments to Policyholders and Amount now held 
for their Benefit Over 


$28,000,000.00 








Life Policies Issued to Suit All Classes and All Cir= 
cumstances, in Amounts 


$100.00 to $50,000.00 





Home Office, * 346-348 Broadway, New York 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 20th, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submtt the following statement of tis affairs on the 81st of December, 192 : 
1902 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 














Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to $ist December, 1902 - 
spterets seogived during the YOBT...0+s2rsnsseerseceseerseers erccccccoccecs ecocecccescoccccccoccccccoscee $298,165.92 





id during th r which were estimated in 1901 
ease pee erg ne eet wd oaid to 2008 bc ccccccccccecocscecsocoeceeococcs eoceccceccosocs ercceccoces 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses.......0..ss0+0 eccccccccee eecccccccccoscosceccces 


The Com has the following Assets, viz. : 
nited States and State of New York Stock ; City, Bank and other Securities. 
secured by Collateral, and s deposits in Banks and Trust COMpANY.......c.ccceccececcscsecccssecsessessescusencesce 
d wa ree it ° + $2,657,000 





800,000 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ...........cecececconsssocesecsecscececsecccessescoscccccesess sesso 
| J = the hands of European Bankers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign COUDtTICS........+....eseceesessesesees e 
n Bank. 


BRAIN, <. rocccocsscvccoccacesecsunctecasstsnsetees ecuksatesubereanen eccecceees $11, 450,000.56 


ft led. 
{ per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, 190, 
for which certificates rill be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. I RUSTBES. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, FREDERIO $,,ABs0me. 
WILLIAM E. DODG HARLES D. LEVERICH, 8 B. PRATT 


GUSTAV AMSIN' 
. BEAC ad 


VERNON H. BRO 
ALDRON P. BROWN, 


1A ° CHARLE 

cLIUS ELDERT, LEANDER N, LOVELL, 
LD FLEITMANN, GEORGE H. MACY 
at A. \ eerie CHARLES H. 





DALLA 

GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
‘A. RAVEN 

JOHN L. B 


I 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON, 
GUSTAV. H. SCHWAB. 
WILLIAM G 8T 

dent. 


ANSO -HA W. H. H. Lal 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, OHN D. HEWLETT, LEVI P, MORTON, 
GEORGE C. CLARK, 


inwis CASS LEDYARD, HENRY PARISH, 
. VEN, President. CORNELIUS ELDERT Vice- 
Ae 4; RAVENISONG. Vice-President. RHEO Pp. JOHNSON 8a. View 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY MEETS EVERY RE- 


QUIREMENT FOR ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE FIRE 
INSURANCE. 
ITS VALUE IS BASED ON FACTS NOT PROMISES. 


IT is an American Company. 

IT has complied with the laws of your State and is approved by your State 
Insurarce Department. 

IT is a stock company and you have no liability beyond the premium paid. 

IT has paid nearly fifty million dollars to its policy holders for losses. 

IT paid in full all its losses in the great Chicago and Boston Conflagrations. 

IT has a reserve fund of over $5,000,000 equal to the unearned premium on 
every policy in force, 
and in addition to this fund 
IT has a surplus above every liability of over $5,000,000 more, which, with 
the capital of ${ y000,000 makes a further fund of $6,000,000 protect- 
ing its policy holders against every emergency, such as, for instance, a series 

of great fires in a number of our large cities, 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 








Continental Building, Western Department, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


‘AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 

















slisieees &s 
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POUTABL 


HENRY B. HYDE, Founder. 


JAMES W. sacbal JAMES H. HYDE 
President Vice-President 


$i 000. a year 


Income. 


How would you like to be absolutely sure that 
twenty years from now you would be in receipt of an 
income of $1,000 a year ? 

And also to be absolutely sure that if you should 
die at any time before then the income would commence 
AT ONCE for your beneficiary ? 

The New Continuous Instalment Endowment of 
the Equitable will create this. income for you, without 
your sinking much capital. The income may be as low 
as $100, or as high as $10,000. 


Vacancies in every State for men of eneray and character to act as representatives, 
APPLY TU GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd VICE-PRESIDENT. 


SEND COUPON BELOW, OR WRITE, FOR PARTICULARS, 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States, 
120 Broadway, New York, Dept. No. 79. 


{ would like to receive information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endowment 
Bond, issued to a person aged years. 
Name 


Address 











V 








} 
i 
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179 4 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1903 
NINETY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
al 


JANUARY 1, 1908 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, ° ° ‘ $815,948 22 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, P 1,989,742 87 
Rents and Accrued Interest, . ° ° ° P e ° 12,218 34 
Real Estate Unincumbered, ° ° é . 950,500 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien), . . . : ° : 781,869 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, . ° ; ° 4,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Iarket Value, é > : . 413,993 00 
“ New York, “ “ e . : 2 497,229 00 

“ Boston, “ Ps « : » . 62,037 25 
Albany and [lontreal,« . . ° ° ° 92,383 33 

Railroad Stocks, ° ° é . : . - 1,093,545 00 
State, City, and Railroad Bonds, ° . ‘ ° ° - 6,694,724 59 
Other Assets, x . P ‘ e ‘ 34,569 77 


TOTAL ASSETS, ‘ $13,443 560 37 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, . a : A . : . ; - $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, i . ; ; . . , 7,812,840 94 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, . ° ‘ . ‘ , 1,199,565 70 
NET SURPLUS ° ‘ ‘ ‘ : - 3, 181, 153 73 
SURPLUS TO POLICY- HOLDERS” ‘. : P ; . ‘431, "153 73 





Assets—increase . $1,184,483 92 Reinsurance Reserve—increase, $1,014,336 26 
Surples-lecrenss ‘ , $180,298 29 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President 
CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary, 
ws 
Western Department, Chicago, Ill. . . «. . Cofran & Bissell, General Agents 
Pacific Department, San Francisco,Cal. . ° Belden & Palache, Managers 


Metropolitan =, 80 and 82 William Street, Thos. J. Lasher, Manager 
ew York Chas. A. Vilade, Ass’t Manager 


Agencies ia all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
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Insured for 
One Million Dollars 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


From the 


New-Dork Daily Tribune. 


APRIL 26, 1903. 

The Prudential Insurance Company, through its 
Philadelphia agents, has insured L. Rodman Wana- 
maker, son of John Wanamaker, for $1,000,000. The 
premium on. the insurance is over $30,000 a year. 
This makes Mr. Wanamaker one of the most heav- 
ily insured private individuals in the world, as he 
carries policies for $2,000,000. His insurance is said 
to be exceeded only by that of King Edward VII. 
John Wanamaker. his father, carries policies ag- 
gregating $1.500.000. and John M. Mack carries $1.- 
250.000. of which $1,000.000 was placed recently. 








Mr. Wanamaker’s Selection of The Prudential is a Striking Demonstra- 
tion of —The High Esteem in which This Company is held by Farsighted 
Business Men, and Their Great Confidence in The Prudential’s— 


Permanent Strength, and Able and Conservative Manage= 
ment,—Both Conducing to Profitable Dividend 
Returns on its Policies. 

Whether the Policy be Large or Small, the Same Progressive and 


Conservative Management is Back of All. Send Coupon for 
Specimen Policy, Suitable to Your Means. 








Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive, ee 
free, particulars and rates of policies for $ 3 TH E pan 


Aaa PRUDENTIAL 


Cosmpetion — HAS THE ; 
- STRENGTH OF 


THE PRUDENTIAL : , GIBRALTAR 


Insurance Co. of America 























John F. Dryden, prest. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 




















“ Cleanliness of body was 
ever esteemed to proceed 
from a due reverence to God, 
to society and to ourselves.” — 


Bacon 




















From the end of the 18"Century 
to the beginning of the 20° 


PEARS’ SOAP 


has been popularly recognised 
as the clean and cleansing soap. 














All rights secured. 





